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Xeaves from a Xife»l)Ooli of Vo^as 

Nordham and its 
^One Romance 




^VER the river from New 
York and out upon the 
plain to the little moun- 
tain, wandered, hardly a 
lifetime ago, one of the 
suburban children of that 
great dty. Nordham was 
her name. She was a comely creature, 
with taste and means for her own adorn- 
ment. But she did not, on that account, 
meet Mother Nature with scorn, nor say to 
her, "You are too old-fashioned to be my 
home ; let me fix you up a bit, and trim you 
off, and smooth you down, that you may 
show the advantages of man-made taste." 
Instead, her greeting was, " How beautiful 
you are! I cannot be half worthy of you. 
But if you will let me, I shall love to live 
here." And she nestled her winsome self 
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amid the softness and the gnarledness, and 
Nature took her close into her embrace 
among her rocks, and her old trees, and her 
green, rounded slopes, and ever since the two 
have been one. 

Her people are dear to Nordham, and she 
does for them her generous best. Mabel 
Eliot was an especial favorite, and in warm- 
hearted zeal she made a little romance for 
this young girl. She chose Ralph Majrnard 
for her husband and frankly told everybody, 
including Mabel's family, of her choice. 
Aunt Bess answered, ** Absurd!*' Mabel 
laughed and shook her head, and said, 
**No!'' and Ralph half smiled and took no 
other notice. And then Nordham lifted its 
eyebrows and whispered aside, **0f course; 
they are not ready to make the engagement 
public; but you can see how happy they 
are about it," and settled down quietly to 
await the announcement. 

But one day, instead of the expected 
tidings, came news of the engagement of 
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Marion Bailey and Ralph Maynard. Nord- 
ham was shocked and grieved. This was 
flying in the face of Providence, it said as 
soon as it recovered breath. Poor Mabel ! — 
and gathering up the broken pieces of its 
happy romance, it cemented them with 
tears into a thrillingly tender tragedy, in 
which its favorite was moving about in its 
midst with a brave smile and an aching 
heart on her way to an early grave; while 
the strange household which Ralph had 
allowed himself to establish was suflFering 
the consequences of not having inquired of 
Nordham what had been the original de- 
signs of Providence. 

And, all unconscious of being about to 
appear in the living drama as the maker of 
misery, Marion had met Ralph four months 
before for the first time as an acquaintance. 
They had looked deep into each other's eyes 
and had loved each other. Their wooing 
had moved on steadily, interrupted only by 
absences from town which business often 
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demanded of Ralph; nevertheless, they 
found many opportunities for being to- 
gether, now in the picture gallery, now in 
the concert hall or theater, and frequently, 
of evenings, the big parlor of the Bailey 
home, or its comfortable little library heard 
and saw what they, as old family confidants, 
never would reveal. 

At this time, Marion^s mother was with 
a sick sister in a distant city. She staid 
until death, or rather, Life led the sister away 
from the suflFering body. She retiuned 
home immediately after the funeral, and a 
week before the engagement, Marion waited 
by the open fire, in the parlor, listening for 
the sound of the carriage which should bring 
her mother from the station. The room 
was large, and, like the rest of the house, 
furnished with many old pieces now become 
new again in style, with additions of the 
modem made after the same fashion. The 
main colors were quiet, but relieved, here 
and there, by bits of brightness. The art 
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decorations showed a sense of what is 
genuine by the fearless mingling of unknown 
choice bits with the works of the masters. 
Scarcely anything was very costly, yet all 
bespoke easy circumstances. 

Marion herself added to the beauty of 
the room, as she sat on a low seat with the 
firelight touching her brown hair and bring- 
ing out the hint of gold in it. There was a 
happy light upon her thoughtful face, and 
in her affectionate brown eyes. Her shapely 
form was tall and well-developed, and her 
fine head, upon which the hair fitted down 
like some graceful ornament, had a pose of 
dignity and modesty; for she was proud in 
her bearing, and indefinably sweet in the 
unconscious atmosphere of spirit which is as 
strong an element of personaUty as the 
visible form. 

She heard the carriage at last, and ran to 
the door and down the steps, where she 
stopped for a good hug from the little 
mother before she could attend to the 
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driver's fee and see to the hand luggage. 
Winnie, the maid, however, followed close 
behind, and although neariy as overjoyed 
as Marion herself with Mrs. Bailey's home- 
coming, managed to keep cool enough to 
get everything into the house. 

They went directly to the mother's room, 
that big, warm, generous place, where 
Marion's joys and sorrows, in babyhood, in 
little girlhood, in youth and in maidenhood 
had been poured into her mother's ready 
ear. And now, in young womanhood, when 
she was anticipating the sweetest joy of all, 
she instinctively turned to this large mother- 
place in which to reveal her hopes. 

But first, she must hear about the aunt's 
last days on earth, and there was much to 
tell, and, in the midst, luncheon was brought, 
for Mrs. Bailey was too tired to go down. 
But finally, the mother said: 

* * And now, what of yourself, dear? Judg- 
ing from your letters, Mr. Maynard has been 
with you a good deal lately. I was anxious 
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about it, and if I had qpt been coming home 
so soon, I should have asked in my last 
what some hints of yours meant." 

**Why were you anxious, mother? Have 
you ever heard anything against him?*' 

**Not against him, but, surely, you know 
of his engagement to Mabel Eliot?*' 

**To Mabel Eliot!*' Marion's Ups were 
white, and she seemed hardly able to move 
them; **how is it possible! Are you sure, 
mother? Has it ever been announced?" 

**No, dear, not formally, but every one 
looks upon it as settled. Why, Marion, I 
thought you knew it!" 

*'I never heard anything of the kind. 
You forget how long I was away, with my 
four college years and two in Europe; and 
the Eliots are almost strangers to me. 
Couldn't this be only a rumor, because they 
have always been members of the same 
family?" Marion threw herself down on 
the floor by her mother and looked up 
piteously into her face. 
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The mother's eyes filled with tears. '*It 
may be, of course, but I am afraid to de- 
pend upon it." 

**He seems so honest, mother, and every 
one speaks so highly of him." 

"Yes, darUng, but some men are honor- 
able in other relations and weakness itself 
in their love affairs. Perhaps they have 
been engaged and he finds he does not love 
her." 

"Then would it be very bad for him to 
break it off?" Marion tried to smile and 
failed, drearily. 

**No, if we could be sure the change was 
not mere fickleness. But you would not 
want to have the same experience with him, 
or find him tired of you after you were 
married." 

"Of course not"; Marion spoke with a 
half -groan; "but he might have been drawn 
into it when he was too ygung to know his 
own feelings." Marion, being a woman, 
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saw clearly the possibility of his having 
been ** drawn into it." 

**I wish we could be sure what it means" ; 
Mrs. Bailey spoke anxiously, while Marion 
buried her face in her mother's lap, and the 
soft hand on her hair told all its loving 
pity. 

" I know what you are su£fering, dear. A 
sorrow of this kind came to me when I was 
young. But what it deprived me of was 
as nothing compared to the true marriage 
I had with your father. Perhaps there is 
something as far above this waiting for 
you." 

**I know it may be so, but I cannot feel 
it now. You are a sweet comfort, though. 
What should I do without my blessed 
mother." Marion reached up her arms, 
and for the moment, even her agonized 
heart was soothed by the warm tenderness 
of her mother's embrace. 

** Still, darling, there is hope. The report 
may be a false one" ; and so the two talked 
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on, half doubting the worst and then fully 
doubting the best, and confirming them- 
selves, on the whole, against all the evidence 
of four months of happy wooing. 



a mnroiid premise 



^Two 



A JVrong 
Premise 




I WAS the first day of a 
week of absence for Ralph. 
They had spent the even- 
ing before together. The 
night had been dark and 
stormy, but how bright 
and warm it had seemed I 
To-day was beautiful with sunshine, and 
how desolate it was! Her suffering aroused 
indignation toward Ralph and intensified 
the slight contempt she already felt for 
Mabel, whose amiability, so charmingly 
popular, had impressed Marion as a sign of 
weakness of character. 

The week dragged on interminably. But 
it ended at last, and immediately upon 
his return, Ralph called. Marion's pulses 
thrilled when she heard his name announced, 
and a moment of hope warmed her heart. 
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Then it was cold again, and she went down 
to meet him, stately, indifferent, only form- 
ally cordial. He looked into her face with 
a lover's ardor intensified by absence, hold- 
ing her hand close in his own; but she with- 
drew it gently without an answering glance, 
then turned to move a comfortable chair 
nearer the fire, which he prevented, placing 
it for her, and drew up another for himself. 

*'When did you return?'* she asked, look- 
ing at him calmly and indifferently. 

'*Just before dinner," he answered, his 
steady eyes on her face, grave, pained, and 
puzzled; *'I hope you are not ill; you look 
pale." 

'*No, only I have a slight headache. It 
is nothing. Was your trip pleasant?" 

**As pleasant as a business trip can be 
when one longs every moment for home." 

**I understand; and your home is so 
charming, so full of blessings for you." 

**0h, my individual home, you mean. 
Yes, Mr. Eliot's family have always cared 
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for me with a rare affection; but I was not 
thinking of that." 

**No?" Marion smiled; **is it not un- 
grateful not to think of it, when besides the 
rest of its favors, as I am told, it has more 
to give you than is possible to homes 
generally?" 

**I don't understand you"; Ralph's face 
was graver still, and his voice almost stem. 

Marion's laugh was an excellent piece of 
acting, musical and without bitterness; 
'* Isn't it uncommon to find the dearest tie 
in life in the home of one's childhood?" 

* *The dearest tie ! " Ralph repeated slowly, 
and then he drew his chair eagerly nearer 
to hers; ** Marion, can you judge of me so 
meanly as to believe that old story which I 
thought had died out long ago? Could I 
have sought you as I have, if Mabel and I 
were more to each other than brother and 
sister? Marion!" his arms were about her 
now, and she had no desire to resist, **the 
story is false and always was. I love you 



I 
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— you only — I have never loved any other 
woman, — Marion, my own, are you not, 
darling?" 

And her face was hidden on his shoulder, 
and there was no need for words. The 
terrible strain of seven long days was gone, 
and in its place was joy unspeakable — And 
he told her how he and Mabel had laughed 
together over the story, and had mutually 
confessed their entire indiflFerence to each 
other except as brother and sister. Marion 
understood, readily, how true this could be 
of Ralph; but as to Mabel, — she reserved, 
secretly, the right of private judgment to 
doubt it. But her heart softened toward 
her and was filled with a generous desire to 
cherish her as a sister. 

After a while, she recalled, suddenly, her 
mother waiting alone in anxiety. She 
started up, exclaiming at her own selfishness. 
Ralph smiled, incredulously, and Marion's 
nerves thrilled with the delicious glow a 
woman feels in the discovery of the height 
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on which her lover's ardor has placed her. 
Secretly she believed herself able to satisfy, 
always, this high standard; for unselfishness 
had been her aim from a little child, and 
family and friends were united in declaring 
her to be one of the most generous girls they 
had ever known. Her thoughtfulness and 
kindness to others were marked and were 
given with no appearance of self -conscious- 
ness. Marion considered pride as vulgar, 
— when it is visible. 

Quickly she ran up to her mother's room. 
Her glowing face told the happy story, and 
her mother's anxiety changed to joy as she 
put her arms around her and asked : 

*'It is all right, then, dear?" 

Only a few words were needed, and they 
returned to Ralph, to whom Mrs. Bailey 
gave a warm welcome as a son. 
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Faith in Self and 
^Three Faith in God 

^HH next morning, the tale 
ol happiness was resumed 
where it had been broken 
off the week before. It 
included all the circum- 
stances of interest to the 
newly-engaged and their 
friends. Marion told her mother how high 
Ralph stood in the-business world, because 
of his ability and integrity ; how excellent 
had been his success, first iq the retail 
iumiture store in New York, and also in 
the manufacturing branch which he had 
added, and for which he had bought a 
small building and turned it into a factory, 
in the little town of Lincoln, not far distant ; 
and, most interesting of all, because of his 
resemblance in it to Marion's own beloved 
father, now three years gone to the life 
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beyond, how Ralph thought of business as 
a mutual benefit to the one carrying it on 
and to the world, and was striving to make 
his of such a character, rather than to gain 
by it any great riches; he was giving much 
study to the manufacture of strong and 
comfortable furniture, to be sold at prices 
which would meet the purses of the working- 
classes as far down as he could reach and 
make any profit at all: — and how true and 
steadfast he was in what he thought right, 
ready always, to stand by his principles at 
whatever cost to himself. 

* * And his religion ? Does he think as you 
do?" Mrs. Bailey could not keep the 
anxiety wholly out of her voice. 

'*Yes, mother dear, our religion is to do 
good. What better could we have? He 
joined the Presbyterian church when he was 
young, but he left it long ago. It is too 
bad to disappoint you, mother. I know 
you have always hoped I would marry a 
so-called * religious' man, but what can I 
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do? I love Ralph, and I can't ask him to 
convince himself of what he doesn't believe 
for the sake of convincing me of what I don't 
believe, either. And father, as you know, 
with all his strong religious faith, would not 
have been anxious for me." 

**No, he would have said it was all right." 

**It will be," answered Marion, con- 
fidently, *'you will see it when you find how 
happy we are, and how much good we shall 
do." 

Just then Winnie came with a note for 
Marion. 

* * An answer to my message of last evening 
to Mabel," she explained, as she passed it 
to her mother; and there followed a long 
conversation about the Eliot family, and 
f utiure plans, and finally upon the invitation 
which Kitty, Marion's older sister, had sent, 
for them to spend the winter with her in 
her home in San Francisco. 

**You will have to go alone, mother." 

**That will not be serious." 
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** Except leaving me." 

'*It will be better so, — much better for 
you and Ralph to begin married life by 
yourselves. I have thought it all out. You 
can keep on with the house, and Winnie and 
Bridget will stay with you, and there need 
be no change.'* 

**But what will this house be without 
mother?'* Marion looked half sad. 

* * You will find it filled with your marriage, 
dear. You will not miss me unhappily. 
Now I must write to Kitty, and so must 
you." 

And a part of the mother's letter was : — 

**I am so anxious about Marion, though 
I like Ralph exceedingly. He is a noble 
fellow, — in every sense of the word, a man. 
But neither of them have, consciously, any 
religious faith, and Marion is so confident 
in her own strength, and in her purpose of 
'doing good.' But when the conflicts 
within herself come, as they come to us all, 
how will she meet them? I foresee, now, 
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a struggle which might arise, and it would 
be terrible if it should. Ralph and his 
grandmother, the beautiful old Quaker lady 
you have always admired so much, are 
distant cousins of Mr. Eliot's and they have 
lived at his house from Ralph's early child- 
hood. Mabel is the daughter of the family 
and is Uke a sister to Ralph, but rumor has 
had them engaged for a good many years. 
Marion will probably tell you in her letter, 
of her suffering from this. She thinks she 
will never suffer any more, because Ralph 
has disclaimed the existence, ever, of an 
attachment between him and Mabel; but 
I tremble for her; she has not wholly put 
aside the thought of it, for she wonders if 
Mabel cares as little as Ralph think she does. 
She might easily come into unhappiness on 
account of it, — it is dreadful to think of — 
Oh ! how I wish she could understand some- 
thing of the Heavenly Father to whom we 
may turn in all difficulties." 

And Kitty's answer was: *'My precious 
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mother, I must smile at you, just a little. 
Why should we be anxious to have Marion 
believe in a God whom we can't trust her 
with ourselves?'* 

*' Kitty, child," answered the mother, 
"how like yoiu: father you are. You are 
right, and I ought to know better than to 
worry.*' 
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"^Four 



Congratulations 




N THE afternoon, Mabel's 
note of the morning was 
followed by a call from 
herself. Aunt Bess, and 
grandmother. They were 
the whole of the family, 
except Mr. Eliot, for 
Mabel's mother had died many years 
before, and ever ance, the father's sister 
had had charge of the household. Marion, 
seeing the Eliot carriage from the window, 
ran down to open the door and out to 
assist the old lady up the steps. Mrs. 
Bailey was on the piazza to receive them 
and led grandmother into the house, while 
Marion turned to the others and responded 
to their warm greetings with equal cor- 
diality. 

"Come here, dear," said grandmother, as 
Marion entered, "I want to look at thee"; 
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and she took Marion's hand in her own as 
she sat down near her; "did I ever meet 
thee before? I cannot remember thy 
face." 

'*No, we never met to be introduced, but 
I have seen you often. A great many 
people know you by sight, Mrs. EKot, whom 
you do not know.*' 

"Perhaps so, but thee must not call me 
'Mrs. Eliot'; I am 'grandmother' to thee 
now." 

"Oh, yes," answered Marion affection- 
ately, "I shall love to call you so." 

"Thee is my daughter"; and the beauti- 
ful old age and the fresh young womanhood 
looked into each other's eyes in the delight 
of a new affection. 

Mrs. Bailey, Aunt Bess, and Mabel, mean- 
time, were becoming acquainted, and soon 
Marion and grandmother joined them. 
Mabel was expressing genuine regret at the 
near loss of Mrs. Bailey, just when their re- 
lations might bring them into real acquaint- 
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ance. Aunt Bess characteristically re- 
marked; *'Now there are people in this 
town who could be spared for a prolonged 
trip to California. Why can*t some of them 
go, and leave you to us?'* 

Mrs. Bailey laughed and asked if Kitty 
and Richard and the children would be 
Hkely to be satisfied with one of Miss Eliot's 
substitutes. 

'*I can't recommend them; but it is too 
bad to lose you." 

Mrs. Bailey said how sorry she was too, 
but no doubt she could be back in the 
spring, when there would be plenty of time 
for getting acquainted. Mabel tinned to 
Marion: 

'*It was so sweet and sisterly of you to 
remember me last evening, when you might 
have been expected to forget all the world 
except one human being." 

**0h, I hope never to do that; and Ralph 
told me much about you. You have a very 
devoted brother in Ralph." 
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**Yes, he is always good to me. He is a 
noble boy, — I am so glad for you, — for you 
both, I mean. And you will be married 
soon, — it is so much better than a long 
engagement.*' 

Marion noticed a distinct shade of sadness 
upon Mabel's face which did not leave it, 
wholly, throughout the rest of the visit. 
Mabel offered her services in preparation for 
the wedding, and the two fell to planning, 
as women love to do. After a while some 
one remembered to give Mr. Eliot's mes- 
sage ; he would call that evening, they said, 
and then they took their leave. Marion and 
Mrs. Bailey, talking together afterward, 
agreed in finding the call all.it could be in 
warm affection and hearty reception of 
Ralph's promised wife. Marion, not to say 
too much to her mother of Mabel's possible 
feeUngs, hid in her heart the impression of 
the sadness, — but — what did it mean? 

Mr. EHot came in the evening with Ralph. 
He was a man of medium height, with a face 
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somewhat longer than round, and somewhat 
rounder than long. His bluish gray eyes 
had a little twinkle, and his voice a hearty 
afifectionateness. He was clean-shaven, ex- 
cept for the few whiskers just in front of the 
ears, a style especially becoming to his 
shape of face, with its clear complexion. 
He greeted Marion with a fatherly kiss, and 
Mrs. Bailey with courtly dignity. Marion 
felt welcome, indeed, and Mrs. Bailey 
seemed herself to be forming new and 
close family ties. 
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Characters 




i^ARION'S ideal of unselfish- 
ness embraced good house- 
keeping, public uses, and 
personal helpfulness to 
friends. Her fine execu- 
tive ability accomplished 
the first, her college train- 
ing and her native unconsciousness of self in 
the presence of numbers rendered her an 
efficient member of some of the charitable 
and other societies of the town, and her 
quickly warm sympathy, well balanced by 
good sense, was a valuable aid to all who 
sought, personally, her counsel and advice. 
Many of her friends looked upon her as 
their superior, being in the habit of regard- 
ing her as needing nothing from others ex- 
cept the chance to poiu* out upon them her 
rich treasures of wisdom and sympathy; 
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and she was growing to believe this herself. 
Fortunately for her, the influence of home 
and relatives was more healthful. Of the 
immediate family, she was the only one who 
turned away from conscious religious faith. 
In her father's lifetime, it was not flattering 
to her pride to see him, a man of worth 
acknowledged by every one who knew him, 
and whom she dearly loved and honored, 
meet Kitty and Tom in a whole world of 
thought not shared by her, although it was 
herself, not he, who shut the door between 
them, and although his large mind cordially 
accepted her right to her own convictions, 
and his large heart kept her close and warm 
within it. Her mother, loving and com- 
forting as she always was, did not conceal 
from Marion the little regard she felt for her 
self-strength. There was a healthy morti- 
fication in this attitude of father and mother 
and brother and sister toward what seemed 
to her force of character in throwing off old 
superstitions. She could not understand 
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how, with their intelligence, they could help 
seeing the greater wisdom in her convic- 
tions. But the fact remained, and the 
small value they placed on her negations 
was ungratifying to her pride. 

Another healthy influence was that of her 
cousin Anita, who loved and admired Marion 
with all her warm heart, but failed to see her 
infalUble wisdom, and often differed fronii 
her with all the independence of her saucy 
Httle spirit. The two cousins were very 
unlike. Anita described herself as loving 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
argued frankly against Marion's opinion of 
the little value of money as a factor in the 
choice of a husband, and six years before 
had meekly accepted George Browning, a 
bank clerk, and had been as happy as a 
queen ever since. *'But then,'* she ex- 
plained, **I didn't know George when I used 
to argue about money in marrying, and I 
was thinking of just plain, every-day 
husbands." 
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Anita had a pretty house of modem style, 
with hardwood floors and finish, rugs, and 
tasteful but inexpensive furniture, bric-a- 
brac and pictures of a kind belonging to the 
prevailing fashion. An air of informal 
orderliness pervaded the whole and bespoke 
an executive mind in the home-maker. Her 
house and her cousin's contrasted as greatly 
as their characters. Almost everything of 
the Baileys dated back some years, while 
all of Anita's was fresh, although of the new- 
old styles. The atmosphere of the larger 
house was of a strong and restful indi- 
viduality; of the smaller, a tasteful follow- 
ing of the fashions, combined with a sweet 
and happy spirit. The two exemplified, 
markedly, that human beings live out their 
own nattire into the inanimate things of 
home and give an individual soul to them. 

In their style and taste in dress, the 
cousins were no less different: 

**I never saw anybody like you, Marion," 
Anita would say, **you do get up the most 
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stunning things, without any thought about 
them, that I can find out. Your gowns 
seem to grow on you by some invisible pro- 
cess, and they are just like you, quiet and 
stately and cool, and mighty good-looking, 
too. Where in the world do you find such 
combinations of colors.^ And your fashions 
are always different from other folks', a 
little more simple, but just as stylish. And 
you never talk about them either; but you 
start for New York on a visit to a pictiu-e 
gallery, or something serious and fine, never 
just to go shopping, like vulgar me; and 
then you come home and sally forth in the 
direction of the dressmaker's, but always 
on another deadly useful errand; and soon 
after, you blossom out in gorgeous array, 
and folks who have put their whole souls 
into getting up a gown for weeks, are left 
miles behind. I try my hardest, and all I 
can get anybody to say of me is, *What a 
stylish little body!' but you always are 
'that elegant Miss Bailey.' It makes me 
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furious." Anita's admiring smile was quite 
the opposite from furious. 

In spite of their differences, the cousins 
had a sincere affection for each other's 
generous hearts and practical energy. 

Anita and George called the evening after 
the visit of the Eliots, with whom they were 
already friends. George was a big, round- 
headed, reddish-haired man, slightly near- 
sighted, and with a frequent quizzical little 
smile when he talked. He was warm in his 
congratulations upon the engagement, and 
Anita's dark eyes were bright with affec- 
tionate feeling. 

*'I am so glad, Marion!*' she exclaimed, 
"Ralph is just the husband for you, and 
he will be a delightful cousin for George 
and me." 

*' Anita secretly congratulates herself 
upon making this match," George observed. 
Marion looked not quite as astonished as 
she might have if she had not known George 
Browning six years. But she said : 
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**Why, she never recommended him to 
me." 

'*No, she doesn't have to; she has made 
a good many in the same way, she thinks 
them into it/' 
They all laughed, and Mrs. Bailey said : 
"I never knew Anita was a hypnotizer.*' 
* ' Fm afraid she is. Anita is a pretty good 
woman, in fact, knowing my own short- 
comings as I do, she is as good as I deserve 
for a wife. But she has her peculiarities; 
and one is a propensity for acting as Prov- 
idence for other people, especially in making 
matches. I'm awfully sorry for some of the 
uncanny ones she has brought about, — they 
must have been her doings, for nobody else 
would have thought of them, particularly 
the unhappy victims themselves.'* 

" George,'* begged Anita, "I know I*m a 
most interesting subject to you, but let us 
hear about the plans for the wedding.*' 
And Marion readily gave the details, which 
received Anita's hearty approval. 
3 
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After they had left, Ralph and Marion 
talked of the cordial welcome each had had 
from the relatives of the other, and then, 
gradually, the conversation turned to 
Ralph's family, and particularly to Mabel. 

'*You will find me very diflferent from 
her,'* said Marion, smiling; **I am not yield- 
ing, as she is." 

''Yielding!*' Ralph looked amused; 
"where did you get that idea?" 

**Why, from her appearance and manner, 
and from her general reputation." 

* 'Well, it is a great mistake ; she is as firm 
in her opinions and as stanch in her ad- 
herence to them as any one I know. The 
whole world couldn't change her when she 
had once decided upon a thing as right and 
best to do." 

Marion looked surprised and incredulous. 
She said : 

"She certainly inspires a remarkable 
affection in her family. Why didn't you 
fall in love with her? " 



k 
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"Because she wasn't you, that is the 
whole reason " ; and he drew her toward him 
and kissed her; then they drifted away into 
happy lovers' talk. 
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The Weakness 
of Selfish Love 




^TVT BESS," asked Ralph, 
nc day, ' ' what about 
-Arthur Dempsey and Ma- 
bel' 

Ralph," answered Aunt 
Bess forget all about it, 
that s a good boy." 
"Why, of course, I'll forget it at once; 
but I'm awfully sorry." 

And he forgot it, after he had said to 
Marion in the evening: 

"Mabel and Arthur Dempsey seemed to 
care for each other a good deal, at one time; 
but Aunt Bess says I must forget all about 
it. It's too bad ; he's a splendid fellow, and 
I could swear he was in love with her. I 
wonder why she couldn't like him." 
Marion answered him, "I never knew 
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him"; and to herself, ''Ralph doesn't sus- 
pect at all. Poor little Mabel ! '' 

Very different from her thought were some 
experiences of a few weeks before, very dif- 
ferent from what she would think for a long, 
long time. Edith Dempsey was a school 
friend of Mabel's and was now rather closely 
confined at home by the delicate health of 
her mother, a widow with no other children 
than Edith and Arthur. Mabel, pitying the 
young girl's isolated life, used often to visit 
her at the Dempsey home in New York, and 
a frank friendship sprang up between her- 
self and the brother, which each discovered, 
just before Marion's engagement, to be the 
friendship of love. 

Upon their mutually acknowledging this 
feeling, an unexpected obstacle arose. 
Arthur almost immediately went to tell his 
mother of his new happiness. As the young 
man entered her room, she looked up with a 
welcoming smile, her eyes full of pride as 
they rested on his manly face and form. 
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She was small and delicate, and an aristocrat 
in her whole appearance. Every detail of 
her toilet, the exquisitely made gown, the 
ladylike hands with carefully manictired 
nails, the dainty fit and tie of her shoe, all 
bespoke the high-bom dame. And further, 
the expression of the dark eyes and firm 
mouth indicated the strong self-will not 
easily thwarted. 

"Well, mother, how are you to-day.^" 
Arthur's broad figure and thick, wavy, 
brown hair were a fine contrast to her 
delicacy and darker color. He threw him- 
self into a chair near her. 

* ' Only pretty well, as usual, Arthur. But 
you look the picture of health and of happi- 
ness, too." 

**I have good reason. I have won the 
sweetest girl in the world for my wife." 
**Ah! I do not need to guess her name." 

'*No, indeed, Mabel and I " 

"Mabel! Arthtu, are you talking to me 
of Mabel.?" 
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"Why, of course, mother" ; but the assur- 
ance of manner did not quite equal that of 
the words. *'You must have seen, long 
ago " 

"Seen, Arthur! I have seen your atten- 
tions to Barbara ever since you were a baby! 
There has always been a tacit understanding 
between you and me that you were to marry 
her." 

"Whether I love her or not?" 

"You have given her every reason to 
think you did." 

"No, mother, I never gave her any. 

"Arthur! how can you say so, after what 
has passed between you!" 

"Nothing has passed between us. I never 
take her out except when you plan it, and I 
purposely let her know it is your arrange- 
ment." 

"But you have deceived her, and it's all 
Mabel's doings. She has come here pre- 
tending to visit Edith, when her object has 
been to get you. She is a designing girl." 
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The young man colored, and the expres- 
sion of his mouth, at that moment, wonder- 
fully resembled his mother's. 

**You are speaking of my future wife"; 
his voice was stern, and his mother looked 
up in surprise. 

*'How much your voice sounded like your 
poor father's, Arthur. I do hope you are 
not going to have his obstinacy; it was such 
a trial to me." 

A shadow of a smile flitted over the young 
man's face but was quickly repressed. 

*'I certainly intend to marry the woman 
I love. I thought you liked Mabel." 

**She has been a sweet enough little girl as 
Edith's friend, but she is not fitted to be 
your wife, — I will never consent to it." 

"Then I must marry without your con- 
sent, if she will have me so." 

** Arthur, you are speaking to your 
mother!" 

**But you cannot expect me to fall in love 
according to your plans." 
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'*I expect you to be a gentleman, Arthur. 
You have compromised yourself with Bar- 
bara.*' 

**I have never voluntarily taken the 
slightest notice of her except as an intimate 
friend of the family." 

**You are entirely wrong. I, being a 
woman, know much more about these things 
than you do. You are bound, in all honor, 
to marry her." 

"But I am bound in honor to marry 
Mabel." 

**That is diflferent; she came here to en- 
trap you." 

The young man arose; his voice was low 
with repressed feeling: — 

"I have nothing more to say. In two 
weeks our engagement will be made public." 

"Do you defy my wishes?" 

"I certainly do not defy you. I simply 
cannot allow you to choose a wife for me." 

At this, Mrs. Dempsey dissolved into 
tears, accusing her son of caring nothing for 
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her. Arthur, not to leave her alone in her 
grief, sat down again, silent, and finding 
him unmoved, she went into hysterics; just 
then Edith came in and the mother appealed 
to her; she had not long to live, she moaned, 
Arthur was an unnatural son, — and then 
she implored him to take back his cruel 
purpose, it would kill her. And when he 
firmly refused to do this, she rose up and 
said: 

**If you announce that engagement, I will 
tell every friend we have of Mabel's artful- 
ness in influencing you against your sense 
of honor. And you may give me my money 
at once; I will not have it in the business 
of an ungrateful son for the support of a 
wife he ought never to marry." 

She fell back fainting in hysterical grief. 
Edith motioned him to go, and he left the 
room, perplexed and mortified. Perhaps 
Mabel would believe he had deceived Bar- 
bara Kendall, — ^how was she to know the 
truth? And he could not pay the money 
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now, other business debts had prior claims, 
and it wotild be several years before he 
could meet this of his mother even with 
the greatest success possible. He went to 
dinner, looking the unhappiness he felt. 
Edith and he ate in silence, but when they 
rose, she came and put her hands on his 
arm, — she was a little creature, like her 
mother, — and looked up into his face. 

''Arthur, don't be so troubled. It will be 
all right." 

Arthiu- groaned. "What will Mabel 
think?" 

Edith brightened. "Oh, it's Mabel, is 
it? Why she will think all the best and 
most helpful things in the world. She's the 
bravest, truest girl alive." 

"But it's pretty hard for a girl to be de- 
spised by the mother of the man she loves; 
and there are plenty of better men, too, and 
richer " 

* ' Oh, nonsense ! ' ' Edith laughed merrily ; 
"she doesn't care for them. And mother 
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doesn't despise her; but you know she never 
agreed with you and father about our 
money, and she wants the injustice of his 
will made up to you." 

** There wasn't any injustice in it, Edith. 
There is too little to divide, as he said, and 
it's perfectly right for you to have it." 

**I don't think so, but I want you to 
marry the woman you love. Mother thinks 
of Barbara's money, — it is for you she cares. 
And, truly, with all loyalty to Mabel, I 
always wondered you didn't fall in love 
with Barby. She is such a beautiful char- 
acter." 

'*I know it, but she isn't a girl I can 
understand, she's so reserved. I never 
know what she's thinking about." 

*' She's not secretive, unless it's as to what 
she thinks of you. Mother has tried her 
best to find out, but all she can discover is 
that she doesn't seem to be thinking of you 
at all." 

*'She is utterly indifferent to me, and I 
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am thankful; it would hurt me to hurt 
Barby. But there are a good many uncom- 
fortable features in this dilemma. Besides 
everything else, mother thinks she will die 
if I don't yield to her; now perhaps Mabel 
will think so too, and will give me up to save 
mother's life." 

'*No, I don't believe she will. She isn't 
the kind of a girl to give up the man she 
loves for the fancies of a nervous invalid." 

'*Poor mother! how she does suffer over 
this. I wish she could only see " 

'*She can't, Arthur. But don't feel 
troubled about her; leave her to me; I will 
take care of her." 

The brother looked down upon her lov- 
ingly : 

** You're a brave little sister; not a word 
about what this will mean to you, — nervous 
complaints poiu*ed into yotu- ears all day 
long, and reproaches for not joining in with 
them, and yet you do not flinch." 

**0h, nevermind me," Edith forced back 
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some tears from her dark eyes; **I'm used 
to her, you know. Poor mother! she is so 
weak and nervous." 

*'And you are so strong and brave!" 
Arthur took his sister's face softly between 
his hands and kissed her; and the tender 
respect of his touch brought a happiness to 
her eyes which did not leave them even in 
the midst of the invalid's avalanche of com- 
plaints and reproaches. 
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T6e Strength of a 
^Seven Lovc that ts Truc 




^OU look so serious Arthur. 
Are you sorry, already?" 
Mabel smiled up into her 
lover's eyes. 

"Not sorry that you 
love me," 
"Nothing else ought to count." 
"Your happiness counts, darling. Per- 
haps you shouldn't have chosen me." 

Mabel laughed softly. "I didn't, I just 
discovered you one day. But what is it ? 
Tell me." 

Then as well as he could, he told her, 
pointing out the weakness and nervousness 
of Ms mother and her fondness for Barbara. 
He did not speak of her threat to denounce 
Mabel publicly, nor, just at the moment, of 
her demand for her money. He assured 
Mabel with great solemnity of his entire 
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innocence of especial attentions to Barbara, 
at which Mabel laughed. 

"Do you suppose I haven't seen how 
your mother felt?" 

**Why, no, have you?" 

' ' Long ago. I half expected this." 

"But what shall we do? Are you willing 
to marry me against my mother's opposi- 
tion?" 

"We belong to each other. It isn't a 
question of 'willing'; I am yours and you 
are mine." 

There were a few minutes of quiet such as 
lovers know; presently, Arthur said: 

"But dear, there is more. Do not think 
too hardly of my mother, — it is a greater 
disappointment to her than I have realized 
it would be, — the giving up of this fancy 
she has cherished for years, — and she is so 
disturbed, — I don't like to tell you, dear, — 
you know, I have some money of hers in my 
business, and she says I must pay it at once 
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if I persist in doing what looks so dishonor- 
able to her." 

''Well?" asked Mabel, quietiy. 

"But I can't pay it at once; I am only 
beginning to realize any profits at all, and 
there are other debts to be cleared oflF 
first." 

**Then we must wait till you can." 

"It will be years." 

"Then we must wait years." 

"It isn't fair to ask it of you! I had no 
idea of this; I thought we might be married 
next winter and live in a modest way, as I 
told you. Now, we have to postpone it 
indefinitely, and if you are engaged to me 
you may lose other chances " 

"Arthur! I'm not looking for 'chances'; 
the chances of manying you are all I want. 
Don't you know it, dear?" 

"I cannot realize it, darling"; the lover's 
voice was very tender; "I feel disgraced to 

tell you such a " but Mabel's arms 

were about his neck, and her golden head 

4 
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near his, and her voice was the sweetest 
sound he had ever heard: — 

** Don't be ashamed to come to me with 
it, or with anything you have to bear. Oiu* 
real marriage began with our love. I<et me 
share all things with you, as if they were 
mine, as they are, because they are yours. 
We need not wait for the marriage ceremony 
to join oiu* joys and sorrows. Don't put 
me so far away again, Arthur, what is yours 
is mine too." 

The lover held her close, silent with the 
joy of entering into the union of life's in- 
terests which is at the heart of marriage. 

There was only one doubt more, — the 
risk to his mother's life of opposing her. 
But Mabel looked upon this as Edith had 
said she would. However, they decided to 
keep the engagement secret, of necessity, 
until the money was paid. 

**But," said Mabel, **we need not be en- 
tirely separated, although I suppose your 
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mother will forbid my coming to your 
house." 

"Yes/* admitted Arthur, reluctantly. 

**Well, you can come here and we can 
meet in other places." 

**Yes, but mother will object to my com- 
ing here, and for Edith's sake I shall have 
to be careful. She wears the poor girl sick 
when she gets into one of her nervous 
attacks." 

* 'I know she does ; we must guard against 
that. But will your Aunt Sophia shut us 
out?" 

Arthur brightened. "No, I don't believe 
she will. She is just the one to befriend 
us." 

**Tell her, then, and ask her if we may 
meet there, sometimes. I shall tell papa 
and Aunt Bess, — not Ralph, perhaps, be- 
cause he is giving a good deal of attention 
to a young lady, just now, and if this comes 
to marriage, I should rather she would not 
know it. She is a stranger to both of us 
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and might judge you unfairly; and so 
grandmother mustn't be told, either, be- 
cause it would be impossible for her not to 
talk to Ralph about it." 

**Is there a young lady? Who is she?'* 
and Arthur's interest in this new love affair 
turned the conversation into another chan- 
nel. Later, he said : 

"But I expected to come for your father's 
consent to our marriage, and now I can ask 
it only for a secret engagement." 

** Never mind, you know how generous 
papa is; I will send him to you." She left 
the room, and Mr. Eliot soon appeared. 
He greeted Arthur with a warm grasp of the 
hand, and the informal words : 

**And so you have come to ask me for 
Mabel, she tells me. Well, I couldn't choose 
better for her. She has shown her usual 
good judgment in this." Mr. Eliot's eyes 
glistened with a playful cordiality. 

** Thank you, Mr. Eliot, for your con- 
fidence in me. I hope I may prove worthy 
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of it. It is certainly the noblest aim I can 
conceive of to be worthy of Mabel." 

The father answered heartily : 

'*And it is, my boy, it is; she is a noble 
girl, — her mother over again in feature and 
in character; and, — well, I cannot tell you, 
— ^you will know when she is your wife what 
it is to find such a woman a part of your 

life " his voice broke, and there was a 

pause as they seated themselves. When 
he spoke again, his usual self-unconscious 
manner had returned. 

* ' And now what is next to do ? Announce 
the engagement and get ready for the jolli- 
fications?" 

"No, Mr. Eliot, I have something very 
hard to say. You see, sir, my mother, — 
has had— other plans for me from my child- 
hood, — which I have never fully realized 
until now, — and " 

'*0h, I see." 

**You know she is a nervous invalid, 
and " 
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" I understand. She doesn't consent, and 
you don't know how to urge it in her state 
of health, is that it?" 

**No, sir," Arthiu*'s mouth took the ex- 
pression so like his mother's; *'I should not 
permit my mother's sick fancies to prevent 
for a moment my marrying the woman I 
love, and who loves me" (**Good for you," 
observed Mr. Eliot to his own inner person- 
ality); **but she is so disturbed, — you can 
see, perhaps, how impossible it is for her to 
give up the dreams of years at once,— and 
she is unwilling to let some money ol hers 
which I have, stay in my business, if I per- 
sist in this. It is hard to tell you, sir, but I 
could not leave it to Mabel to do; I ought 
to hear from your own lips whether you are 
wilUng for her to wait years for me to pay 
the money; I cannot do it now, and the 
engagement must be kept secret in the 
meantime. This is an ungrateful task, after 
your cordial reception of me." 

"Bless you, my boy, you needn't mind 
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coming to me with it. Of course she will 
wait for you. Do you think I would have 
her do anything else?'* 

Arthur could not speak for a moment, but 
he grasped Mr. Eliot's hand with fervor. 
Presently he said: 

**i appreciate this the more, because I 
know what position Mabel might have 
married into without waiting; and though 
I can offer her less than nothing " 

''That is of no importance, Arthur. She 
loves you. It is not a question of position.'* 

The young man was silent again, and 
the thought flashed through his mind that 
Mabel's single-heartedness was not wholly 
a maternal inheritance. 

*'I wish I could let you have the money, 
but I can't," said Mr. Eliot, after he had 
inquired into the exact state of Arthur's 
affairs; "I haven't such a sum to lend. 
Grandmother would willingly loan it, — 
indeed, would probably insist upon your 
taking it if she knew the circumstances, but 
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I cannot allow her means to be subjected to 
the vicissitudes of business ; so we must keep 
the engagement from her, for she would be 
too unhappy not to help you out/' 

**So/' remarked Mr. Eliot to Aunt Bess 
the next day, "the old lady doesn't approve 
of us. She must be mighty uncomfortable; 
and Arthur's her especial pride, they say." 

' *She can't disapprove of us any more than 
we do of her," answered Aunt Bess, **of all 
the self-willed old tyrants " 

''There, there, sister Bess, don't call 
names. I know it's hard for you to believe 
it worth while for any person to exist who 
doesn't appreciate Mabel. But consider 
what the old lady herself must suffer! to 
have lived all these years in such a state of 
mental obliquity! why, it makes my heart 
ache!" 

* 'Joseph, you will never see other people's 
iniquities, but you know as well as I do that 
that old lady is as selfish as pride and snob- 
bishness and obstinacy can make her. The 
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only fault I have to find with Arthur is his 
having such a mother.'* 

* * Yes, how did he come to inherit her, any 
way?" 

''From some perversity in his father, 
which evidently has not come down to him, 
since he has had the good sense to fall in 
love with Mabel; he is just like him in other 
respects, every one says." 

**Well, the old mother is as good as a 
circus, according to what we have heard. 
These notions about family names, high- 
breeding, and all such paraphernalia remind 
me, always, of the gilded fixings in Fore- 
paugh's Mammoth Show." 

'*I have sometimes thought you were too 
extreme in your democratic notions, Joseph, 
but if this is what aristocracy makes people 
I shall throw away all my small pride in our 
one ancestral general of the Revolution." 

**It's a good thing to let the pride go; but 
you're ahead of me when you say 'aristoc- 
racy makes them so ' : as I see the world, it 
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doesn't make them any different from other 
folks; it only gilds over some of their man- 
ners, not all of them by any means. Well, 
the old lady will have to stand us unless she 
turns Arthur out completely. Fortunately, 
she can't disgrace him by disinheriting him; 
his father's will leaves everything to Edith 
when the mother gets through with it, so 
there's nothing to disinherit him out of." 

**But when I think of her treating Mabel 
in such a way, I should Uke " 

"Sister Bess, where are your Christian 
principles? I don't pretend to any, but I 
wouldn't harm the little woman for the 
world." 

* * I wouldn't harm her, Joseph ; but for her 
own good she ought to be told in plain 
EngUsh what a selfish tyrant she is, and I 
should like to be the one to do it." 

Mr. Eliot laughed loud at Aunt Bess' 
Christian love, and grandmother came down 
stairs sooner than she had intended to 
inquire what amused Joseph. She always 
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liked to hear all the laughable things, al- 
though her serious Quaker habit of mind 
prevented her from understanding many of 
them without an explanation. 

"It was a joke Bess made," answered Mr. 
Eliot, as he seated her in a comfortable 
chair; "and I believe I have forgotten to 
tell thee one I have been saving for thee : — 
somebody said to a man that if he had faith, 
he could put his axe into the water and it 
would float, and so he took his new one and 
tried it; it sank, and he exclaimed, 'There! 
I knew it would ! ' " 

"Well," said grandmother, thoughtfully, 
when she found that was the end of the 
story, "I should have taken an old axe." 

Mr. Eliot had no difficulty, after this, in 
keeping the conversation far from grand- 
mother's inquiries as to Aunt Bess' joke, 
until she forgot about it. 
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^Eight 



They begin their 
Married Life 




EITHER Marion nor her 
mother had any thought 
of postponing the wed- 
ding on account of the 
aunt's death. Mrs. Bailey 
held that the passing of a 
loved one into a happier 
life was an incomprehensible reason for 
plunging those equally beloved, who were 
left, into gloom and deprivation; as if 
recreations and weddings were a species of 
self-indulgence, yielded to only in moments 
of weakness and idleness, but wholly out 
of place when one's serious affections are 
aroused. She cared for recreations as an 
innocent human need, and marriage, to her 
was something far removed from personal 
indulgence. 

Therefore, preparations for the wedding 
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went on, and in a few weeks, Ralph and 
Marion became husband and wife. Mrs. 
Bailey started soon for San Francisco, where 
she was welcomed by Kitty and her family, 
and also by her son, Tom, who held a posi- 
tion in the business of his brother-in-law. 
And Marion, left in the old home, found 
marriage to mean its usual life, with all its 
associations grown deeper and richer. 

Those first few days had a purity and 
gladness new and wonderful to the two 
young lives. In everything was a spirit 
which they had not known before. The 
flowers touched them with a clearer sense of 
something infinite in their beauty, the sun- 
shine warmed their hearts more deeply, the 
love of friends was more God-Uke. Even 
the failings of humanity, its foolish mis- 
takes, and its pitiful self-destroying sins, 
seemed less like eternal devils in the soul 
and more like fallen angels, soon to rise 
• again. For the husband and wife were to 
each other, in these days, a revelation of 
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the angel in manhood and womanhood, — 
of the highest possibility of purity and 
tenderness and nobleness ; and to each, what 
the other already had become, was what 
all might grow to in time. 

They did not think all this. They only 
felt it, and lived in it, and were joyous m it, 
like two little children, unconsciously happy 
among the beautiful things of natiu-e and 
of home. In thought, marriage was to 
Marion only an incident, an important one, 
but still an incident; while to Ralph, it was 
a rest from duties, an inspiration to honest 
work, a beloved companionship. This was 
all they knew about it, then. But the joy 
of it was in their hearts, a heavenly angel, 
guarding, in later days, with his strong 
tenderness, the marriage love, when storm 
and struggle threatened its destruction. 

External life had never seemed so smooth. 
The same difl&culties in business which used 
to cause Ralph deep anxiety seemed unim- 
portant, now ; often they straightened them- 
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selves out as completely as he had ever 
succeeded in doing, with strenuous effort; 
often they remained, a hindrance, to be 
siu-e, but not the serious matters they used 
to seem; for what external conditions could 
be serious in the deep life in which he and 
Marion were dwelling, where all natiu*e was 
glorious, all friends and loved ones noble, 
and all humanity moving onward toward 
higher things. 

With Marion, the same interior joy glori- 
fied her new responsibilities as sole house- 
keeper, the various social duties and the 
quiet home hours with Ralph. Of these 
latter, there were too few, on account of the 
usual invitations the newly-wedded must 
accept, and the husband, especially, looked 
forward somewhat eagerly to the time when 
these obligations should be canceled, and 
they should have more uninterrupted leisure 
by themselves. 
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^Ntne 



Mutual 

Service 




; RALPH looked at the 
world, humanity was cre- 
ated for mutual service, 
exactly as the organs of 
the human body are 
made to administer to 
each other; this service 
was intended to be rendered by the great in- 
dustrial system, and if it were in its normal 
condition, there would be no idlers; every 
man would have his place in producing or 
transforming or transmitting the m3rnads 
of substances, material and mental, which 
in their final state make up the necessities, 
the comforts, the luxuries, the knowledge, 
the satisfactions and the happiness of human 
life. He saw plainly the defects in the 
methods of carrying on this great work, but 
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acter as it would be when freed from those 
mistakes, which he regarded only as an 
inheritance from the undeveloped past. 
Therefore, even with its present drawbacks, 
** business '* was not to him a means of receiv- 
ing much and giving the least possible, nor 
a wild scramble for gain at the price of 
another's loss, but a dignified and earnest 
life effort to supply value for value, — a 
constant pouring out upon oiu- Great 
Neighbor, Humanity, of blessings, and of 
receiving equal ones in return. 

The mutuality of such service conferred 
upon it its practical value; for, being one 
of the human family himself, Ralph de- 
manded of others an equivalent for what 
they received, exactly as he purposed, 
always, to give value for value to them; 
and, indeed, as he regarded it, only so could 
the essential character of the great indus- 
trial system be maintained. And, far from 
being looked upon as visionary by those 
who considered themselves as first-class busi- 
5 
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ness men because they conducted their affairs 
on the plan of a street-boy scramble for 
pennies, or with the cunning of pickpockets, 
they were accustomed to say of him, **May- 
nard is so devilish smart, he can afford to 
play at the * Golden Rule* game, and so 
gain favor with the saints, while he is making 
dead sure not to let any of the sinners get 
ahead of him." 

He had, indeed, the talent for succeeding 
which some men possess. Without strong 
principles, he would have added another to 
the long list of those who are casting upon 
the name of wealth a suspicion of bold dis- 
honesty in its getting. But with a heart 
to serve his fellow-men, and a head which 
knew how to do it, he was of the number 
who carry on, peaceably, if possible, fight- 
ing if need be, the straight principles of 
honest trade. 

Necessarily, his path was not an easy one, 
with all the advantages of native ability. 
The unscrupulousness of the business world, 
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shrewdly practiced by the bold, and weakly 
followed by the timid and unseeing, is a 
vast tide to be stemmed by those who have 
the courage and insight to oppose it. And 
just now, added to the ordinary struggles, 
was one which took much of his time, and 
was especially irritating, because so evi- 
dently a scheme of fraud. A strip of land 
next to his factory in the town of Lincoln 
had been leased by him with the privilege 
of buying when he should find it convenient. 
About the time of his marriage, he began 
making arrangements for this purchase, 
when he was met with opposition. Some 
New York merchants, the Horton Brothers, 
rivals of his in the furniture business, and 
whom he had many reasons for distrusting, 
were natives of Lincoln. Their father had 
sold this piece of land, years ago, to the 
present owner, Warren Morse, and his 
brother, and had given the money to these 
sons as capital for starting business in the 
city. Lately they had found a flaw in the 
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title, and claimed the land as their inherit- 
ance. 

**But you surely do not mean you will 
take the land, when you know your father 
was paid for it?" asked Ralph, in a con- 
versation with one of the brothers on the 
matter. 

**What proof have we? Morse can't pro- 
duce a receipt." 

**But he says there was one, and his 
brother, who had the care of their papers 
during his life-time, and was very careless 
about such things, must have lost it." 

* * Oh, yes, it's a good story. But I believe 
the bargain never was completed." 

**And yet you had the money to start 
business with." 

The gentlemanly Mr. Horton shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled : 

**How do I know where my father got the 
money he gave us?" 

Ralph set his teeth together hard. "I 
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shall fight this fraud with my last cent," he 
answered, quietly. 

Mr. Horton colored. "Considering it's 
for your interest to get our land away from 
us, isn't your language rather strong, — 
especially for a gentleman?'* he sneered. 

*'A gentleman may call things by their 
names, even in his own interest, " answered 
Ralph, with the same deadly quiet of tone; 
**Gk)od-moming." 

Ralph wanted the land to build houses 
upon, for his workmen. Lincoln was a 
primitive place, each family with its own 
little farm, or business. The chief industry 
was the making of boxes, which had grown 
up in the early days when lumber for it 
was abundant near by, and had continued, 
although now it was brought from a distance 
by the railroad. There was scarcely a poor 
person in the town, and the modest inde- 
pendence of the inhabitants made it difficult 
for Ralph's workmen to find boarding 
places, and there were few houses to let. 
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It was one of his dreams to provide pleasant 
homes for his people, at not high rents. The 
Horton Bros, wanted the land in question 
in order to put up a large factory for box- 
making and small furniture. The strip 
bordered on the railroad, which made it the 
more desirable place for their undertaking. 
By skilful manoeuvering, they would gain 
control of transportation rates, and undersell 
the people and Ralph himself, driving him 
out, and reducing as many of the inhabitants 
as possible to factory workers at Horton 
prices; The Hortons called this project, 
**the march of civilization." 

The people were alarmed when they 
learned of the claims of these brothers. 
Though primitive in their ways of living, 
they knew what was going on in the world, 
and they had watched ** civilization march" 
into other places; indeed, a few of them had 
been its victims, and had moved to Lincoln 
to avail themselves of its more primitive 
conditions. When Ralph first appeared 
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among them, they feared him, but they soon 
found that his methods of carrying on busi- 
ness contemplated something besides his 
self-interest to the ruin of others. But they 
knew the Horton Bros., and no one of them 
welcomed the prospect of their return with 
their business scheme. To Ralph, the 
service to them involved added zest to the 
struggle for his own interests. He admired 
the independence and modestly enterprising 
spirit of these people, and was glad in the 
sight which he often had of their pleas- 
ant surroundings, — the unpretending little 
houses, mostly white, with green blinds, and 
the small neat lawns and flower gardens. 
In winter the plants looked forth from the 
windows upon the barrenness without, and 
gave it cheer. And the faces of happy 
children brightened door-yard and street. 
The women, as a rule, worked diligently, 
but comfortable homes and independence 
made work pleasant. 
He felt a chill at heart when he thought of 
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the "advance" of this bright little country 
town to the ** height*' of a factory village, — 
its sturdy men, its cheerful-spirited women, 
and even its sweet-faced children **raised'* 
to the haggardness of factory life. And he 
worked to put oflf the '* march of civiliza- 
tion*' as late as possible, although he knew 
that while present conditions last, such 
changes are inevitable, in every place where 
natural resources can be monopolized. 
Whatever was in the future, he would ward 
oflf, till the last moment within his power, 
the advance of poverty-begetting prosperity. 
He at once engaged an enterprising and 
honest lawyer to defend the Morse title. 
The Hortons had, already, the shrewdest 
and most unscrupulous advocate in New 
York. This law-suit added heavily to his 
cares, and he was obliged to spend more 
time in Lincoln than his usual routine of 
business demanded ; and because the tr&ins 
which stopped at Lincoln were slow and at 
hours not convenient for him, he frequently 
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drove over from Nordham — only six miles 
— after dinner, and spent a part or the 
whole of the next day there. Since his 
marriage, Marion often went with him. The 
drives in the cool autumn evenings had a 
touch of romance, in these days of steam 
and trolley. And the return in the perfect 
afternoons, with the invigorating air stir- 
ring their blood, the bright sunlight height- 
ening the beauty alike of brilliant, and soft, 
and quietly rich autumn foliage was equally 
delicious. However wearied Ralph was 
with business, and it nearly exhausted him 
at times, the atmosphere of these drives 
with his wife by his side always rested and 
refreshed him, and he invariably started 
out the next morning with a sense of life 
renewed in his veins. 
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^Ten 



One Type 
of Reformer 




i^NE day a note came from 
^ Mabel, asking Marion 
and Ralpli to dinner on 
Thursday evening, to 
meet an old friend of 
Mr. Eliot's. She was a 
Mrs. Huntington, who, 
with her husband and only daughter, had 
lately moved to Nordham from Boston. 
"Anita and George are invited, too," wrote 
Mabel. "Mrs. Huntington is a great 
worker in the Woman's Rights' cause, and, 
as this indicates, is very progressive. I am 
sure we shall enjoy her." 

On the evening mentioned, Mrs. Hunting- 
ton arrived at the Eliot house alone, excus- 
ing the non-appearance of Mr. Huntington 
on the ground of business which he could 
not leave, and of the daughter because of a 
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headache. She was a fine-looking, gray- 
haired woman, evidently past fifty. The 
original sweetness of her face was marred 
by a hardness, as if life had been a dis- 
appointment, and the determination not to 
be conquered by it had crushed out the 
tenderness. 

Marion, however, did not see the hard- 
ness. She was charmed to meet a woman 
active in the cause to which she had lately 
given a good deal of thought. Her mother's 
quiet, matter-of-fact acceptance of the right 
of woman to vote and to engage in any 
work she believed herself fitted for had 
come to seem not a satisfactory method of 
furthering the advancement of women. 
She began to look around for something 
more stirring and definite for herself to do; 
and she saw, with delight, the way opening 
before her, in this new acquaintance, to 
whom she was strongly attracted at once, 
by her intelligent face, pleasant voice, and 
cultivated manner. 
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When grandmother entered the room, just 
before dinner, Mrs. Huntington glanced at 
her with an admiration to which the old 
lady was entirely accustomed. Grand- 
mother had a very beautiful face, but she 
seemed as unconscious of it as a child too 
little to know vanity; she took the admira- 
tion as if it were what every one received, 
and not an especial tribute to her appear- 
ance. 

The conversation tiuned at dinner upon 
women's work and position and abilities. 
All present were of a progressive tendency, 
though with not very well-defined opinions, 
except Marion and Ralph. Indeed, George 
Browning was suspected of conservatism on 
the question of Woman's Rights, from his 
always ridiculing the weak points of its 
advocates and ignoring the strong ones. 

They spoke of women's wages, and Mrs. 
Huntington recounted some new instances 
of the payment of higher salaries to men 
than to women for the same work or inferior. 
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One was of a man teacher who received 
$2000 a year in a school where he was 
tolerated solely for the sake of the services 
of his wife in another department, where 
she was paid only $800. 

*'WeU," said George, *'that isn't half bad. 
She gets the benefit of his salary, and they 
are both saved the mortification of having 
his want of smartness proclaimed publicly." 

Mrs. Huntington's mouth had a very firm 
expression. **It is unjust," she answered; 
**he gains credit before the world for what 
is her talent." 

** Wouldn't a woman prefer it so to seeing 
her husband treated as an inferior to his 
feUows?" 

**No; a woman wants to stand for herself, 
not for some man." 

** Would thee call thy husband some 
man'?" asked grandmother, placidly. 

Mrs. Huntington tiuned to her with her 
pleasant smile : 

**It does sound peculiar, I know; but we 
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see clearly, in these latter days, Mrs. Eliot, 
the duty of a woman not to allow herself to 
be merged in a man. A husband and wife 
should have as much individuality as a 
brother and sister. Her work should be 
hers, and his work, his. She should receive 
the same as he for equal service, and more 
than he for better. When marriage is 
elevated above its present low state, the 
husband and wife will carry on their sepa- 
rate vocations side by side." 

**0h!" said George, with a seriousness 
betokening mischief, and Anita coughed 
an appeal to him from down the table on 
the other side, **and will the domestic 
arrangements be of a kind of *Cox and 
Box' affair, the one on the ground being 
possessor and manager for the time?" 

**You are a scoffer, I see," Mrs. Hunting- 
ton smiled good-humoredly; **it is easy 
to ridicule, and the higher the truth, the 
more easily ridiculed; but its character is 
not changed. The woman will always be 
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the domestic one, of course ; but household 
duties need not engage all her attention. 
We are created with individual talents and 
abilities, and our proper aim is, clearly, the 
development of them to the utmost. Does 
any one deny that?'' she paused and looked 
around for a reply, but even George could 
not contradict this self-evident truth; **very 
well, then," she proceeded, triumphantly, 
** marriage, the highest of human relations, 
needs, more than any other, this individual 
development. Is it not so?" she looked 
toward George. 

'*Yes," he answered in an unconvinced 
tone. 

**And how can this be brought about 
except as the wife has her separate voca- 
tion? In what other way can such develop- 
ment be accomplished?" 

Anita looked at George wamingly, but he 
was serious now, of his own accord. 

**And where does the mental unity come 
in?" 
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**In their mutual interest and sympathy 
in each other's affairs." 

The faces around the table were a study: 
Mr. EUot looked bewildered; Ralph, per- 
plexed; Aunt Bess' expression translated 
into English might have read, **It's all 
nonsense; I know better, old maid as I 
am"; George composed his countenance 
decorously under Anita's uneasy glances; 
Mabel was thoughtful; but Marion smiled 
her approval and admiration/ Grand- 
mother, with more than her usual calmness, 
remarked: 

**It doesn't sound like my old Bible, 
which says, 'And they twain shall be one 
flesh.'" 

**But there are many interpretations of 
the Bible, Mrs. Eliot, and certainly the most 
reasonable must be the best." 

**We used to think the way to be one 
flesh was for the husband and wife to be 
interested together in his business and the 
home." 
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**So we do now, dear madam, only we 
encourage a woman to bring more into the 
home, — ^another interest, and so broaden it 
for both. Do you not see?" 

**No," grandmother sipped her tea with 
an increasing placidity, **I don't see that." 

Mrs. Huntington looked surprised and as 
if uncertain what to say next, and Mabel 
hastened to ask if she were not to deliver 
lectures in Nordham, during the winter, on 
these subjects. The lady answered aflBrma- 
tively, and went on to tell of her plans until 
dinner ended. 

In the parlor they seated themselves in 
an approximate circle, Marion and grand- 
mother being on either side of Mrs; Hunt- 
ington, Aunt Bess next to Marion, and Mabel 
next to grandmother. Mr. Eliot was next 
to Aunt Bess. Marion noticed, with some 
annoyance, that Mabel turned, occasion- 
ally, to talk apart a little with Ralph, 
Anita, and George, and she attributed this 
discourtesy, as she deemed it, to Mabel's 
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lightness of mind, and felt uneasy that Ralph 
joined in with it. Mrs. Huntington talked 
steadily, to be sure, scarcely giving any one 
else a chance for a word; but to Marion 
what she said was uplifting and inspiring 
and worthy of the monopoly of the conversa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Huntington was unsparing in her 
condemnation of the conventional * * respect " 
for women: 

**What respect does the law pay to 
woman," she asked, **by pronouncing 
husband and wife one, when it makes the 
husband that one? What is the nature of 
the angelic in woman which renders her too 
pure for the world's highest duties, but ex- 
actly fits her for some of its most wearing 
drudgery? How is a woman to be grateful 
for the delicate care with which men guard 
her from * mannish' intellectual develop- 
ment and self-support, and even healthful 
physical exercise, while her own especial 
work, domestic duties, are reckoned at no 
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money value, and her husband is thought 
generous if he gives her more than the 
barest necessities of life; I speak, now, of 
course, of all but the privileged classes. 
Many a wife receives for unceasing house- 
hold toil, added to maternal suffering and 
cares, less of material return than a common 
servant. A case of this kind once came 
under my own observation: — I was board- 
ing, for a few weeks, in a country place not 
far from Boston, and I noticed at a farm- 
house which I could see from my window, 
there was a package regularly brought and 
another taken away. I became curious to 
know what it was, and finally I asked my 
landlady. 

***Why,' she answered, it's sewin' Mis' 
Vamey does.' 

** 'Sewing?' I asked 

** * Yes, for a rich woman who makes up a 
lot o' things for orphan asylums and sich, 
'n' she gives the work to Mis' Varney to do.' 

'* ' Why should Mrs. Vamey do the work?' 
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**'Cos she wants ter earn sunthin', 'n' she 
aint got no other way.' 

* * * Bam something ! Are they poor ? ' 
**'No! They've got that big farm, V 

Isaiah, he's always been forehanded. It 
runs in the family. But she aint self- 
supportin', yer know, and it's awful 
handy ter have a little money in yer own 
pocket.' 

* * * Not self-supporting ? ' I asked in aston- 
ishment. 'Isn't she Mr. Vamey's wife?' 

***Yes,' she answered, "n' that's the rea- 
son she don't earn nothin'.' 

***Doesn't she do all the work of the 
house?' 

***Yes, 'n' she's the smartest woman ye 
ever see. She's up a-Mondays 'n' out with 
her washin' 'fore I kin turn rotmd. I often 
sez to her, sez I, *Elviry, you do beat all, 
I dunno how yer do it.' 

** * And she takes care of her four children, 
I suppose?' 

***Yes, all the care they git. She's real 
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good to 'em, but she aint no time for fussin* 
over 'em.' 

***And in their babyhood, and when they 
are sick, she waits on them by day, and is 
awake with them at night?' 

** * Yes, she has ter, they aint nobody else.' 

** * And she does all the cooking? ' 

** * Yes, 'n' in summer they's six hired men 
extry.' 

***And she does the sewing for the 
family?' 

***0f course, they aint nobody 't' hires 
sewin' round here, 'cept their best dress 
cut 'n basted. They'd think 'twas lazy 'n' 
shif 'less ter hire more'n that.' 

**But when does she do that other sew- 
ing?' 

***Evenin's. She says she saves her 
evenin's fur it. She says Isaiah's real good 
'n' never makes no fuss about it, 'n' always 
lets her have every cent. He aint never 
been one of the stingy kind, Isaiah aint.' 

**I had hard work to keep quiet when I 
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heard of Isaiah's generosity, but I wanted 
to get the whole story, so I let her go on. 

***An' Elviry, she says when she aint too 
sleepy she can work real fast, and the rich 
woman is real kind, and all winter and 
spring and fall she keeps her in sewin' of one 
kind and another.' 

'"And how much can she earn in a week?' 
**'Well. it's dif'rent, dif'rent weeks. 
When she's real fast, she git's a dollar's 
worth done. One winter she bought her- 
self the things fer a new cloak 'n' bunnit 
with her eamin's. She made 'em up her- 
self, 'n' they looked jest like store things. 
She's real handy at her needle, Elviry is. 
'N' Isaiah, he's jest as proud of her, 'n' 
he's always tellin' folks about the cloak 'n' 
bunnit when she has 'em on. Isaiah, he 
thinks the world 'n' all of Elviry.' 
**I couldn't keep quiet any longer: 
***What kind of love for his wife is it, 
that will let her work harder than a slave?' 
I asked. *Who would have her miserable 
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little dollar a week, earned with her very 
life-blood, if she did not? She isn't self- 
supporting, you say, yet she cooks, washes, 
irons, makes, mends, sweeps, dusts, cleans, 
nurses her children at night in their infancy 
and sicknesses, attends to their numberless 
little wants during the day, and besides this, 
and in the midst of it, has borne these four 
children; and in the summer, six men are 
added to the family, for whom she cooks. 
Will you tell me how many servants this 
Mr. Vamey, who thinks he is so generous 
because he doesn't take his wife's earnings 
away from her, would have to hire to do all 
the housework and sewing, if he had no 
wife?' 

* * My poor landlady was somewhat startled 
at my vehemence, and she dropped into 
a chair, and with her hands on her knees, 
she looked at me curiously. Finally she 
said: 

"'Why, I dunno, Mis' Huntin'ton, I aint 
never thought of it that way ; 'most every- 
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body round here does just the same, only 
Elviry's the smartest.' 

"'Well/ I asked, *do you know where 
the poor little woman will end her days?' 

***Why, — n — no,' she stammered. 

** 'She will end them in the insane asylum, 
now mark my words.' 

**Poor Mrs. Gross looked bewildered; and 
she said : 

***0h. Mis' Huntin'ton, I guess you aint 
used ter country ways, 'n' they seem worse 
to yer. You aint real fair ter Isaiah, he's 
always had the credit of bein' a good family 
man. Elviry's a great hand ter turn off 
work, 'n' she gits through a lot in no time.' 

**But a few years later, I met Mrs. Gross 
in the street in Boston, and she stopped me 
to speak, and she said, — 

''*0h. Mis' Huntin'ton, I've thought ever 
so many times of how you spoke about 
Elviry's workin' so, and seems as if you 
must 'a' knowed more'n most folks, for it's 
jest as you said; poor Elviry, she's in the 
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'sylum, 'n' the doctors all say they aint no 
kind o' hope fer her.' 

**'And how many servants has Mr. 
Vamey?' 

***0h, Isaiah, he's had a terrible time. 
He's got one oldish woman there now, and 
she most always has a hired girl. Mis' 
Pease, that's the woman, she's real good to 
the children, 'n' so he keeps her; but she's 
kind o' slack, 'n' Elviry, she was awful neat. 
'N' Mis' Pease, she's kind o' wasteful, too; 
I don't mean she's real extravagant, but 
she don't save as Elviry did. Isaiah says 
it costs him three times as much as it did 
when Elviry was there, and 'taint done near 
so well, neither. He says it don't stand to 
reason 't he'd oughter pay so much fer 
the little things 't's done round a house, 'n' 
he feels awful extravagant, but he can't help 
hisself. He's all breakin' down. I don't 
believe he's long fer this world. He set a 
sight by Elviry, 'n' he misses her dread- 
fully.'" 
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This tale drew forth many comments of 
sympathy for the class of women it repre- 
sented, and wonder at the blindness of well- 
intentioned men. 

Then Mr. Eliot was called out of the room, 
and, in the interruption, Ralph turned to 
speak to George and Anita. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton went on in a lower tone to the four 
women near her: 

"Every woman sees the wrong of these 
things whether she acknowledges it or not; 
but we mtist make the men see it. They 
never will without us. Mr. Huntington 
says, 'What do you want to change things 
for? Don't women have freedom now, to 
do what they please, all day long, while the 
men are working to get money for them?' 
He doesn't see, as many others do not, that 
this applies only to a few of us privileged 
ones; the masses are struggling with unjust 
conditions." 

As Marion and Ralph were walking home, 
she said: 
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"How beautiful grandmother is! She 
meets every one with the same placid grace 
and says plainly whatever she thinks with- 
out the least oflfensiveness of manner when 
she doesn't agree. It never makes any 
difference if they are strangers, or what 
social position they occupy." 

Ralph smiled. **No, grandmother thinks 
of every human being as a friend, and one 
may speak frankly to one's friend; and 
'position' is only an empty word to her. I 
am certain she would stop Queen Victoria's 
chariot in the street to inquire for her health 
and ask her to take her knitting and come to 
tea with her, if she met her, and happened 
to think of it. And I believe 'Friend Vic- 
toria,' as she would call her, would be 
hypnotically astonished into coming, and 
would have a delightful time. Everybody 
always accepted grandmother's invitations 
when she was housekeeping, and she some- 
times asked people you would have said were 
wholly unlikely to come; but they always 
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did, and would declare they never had such 
a good time in their lives, and that they 
meant to renounce the world and live ever 
after in Quaker simplicity and comfort and 
kindliness." 

"She is a charming woman, and her 
Quaker simplicity only adds to her natural 
loveliness." They went on in silence a 
while, and then Marion said : 

* * Ralph, don 't you think Mabel, as hostess, 
should have paid more attention to Mrs. 
Huntington? Several times she was talk- 
ing aside to Anita and George. It didn't 
seem quite poUte in her." 

** Mabel, impolite! Oh, no, I don't think 
so. George and Anita were guests, too, and 
George was intolerably bored, I fancy, with 
Mrs. Huntington's monopoly of the whole 
evening, and Mabel tried to make it a little 
less wearisome for him. No, Mabel was all 
right, as she always is." 

Marion sighed, softly. What confidence 
he had in Mabel ! Even of her, his wife, he 
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seldom showed such over-approval, but of 
Mabel, always. 

"That is a great deal to say of any human 
being," she tried to speak playfully. 

Ralph laughed. '*I don't mean it very 
seriously; but in social matters she has a 
good deal of tact, you know, and she doesn't 
often fail in politeness. She is very much 
in the habit of looking after those in a com- 
pany of people who, for one reason and an- 
other, aren't having as good a time as the 
rest. But what is the matter, sweetheart? 
Are you tired? You sighed as if you were. 
I knew you ought not to walk, I should have 
insisted on a carriage." 

And after they were at home, he put his 
hand imder her chin and turned her face up 
to his. "Why is the shadow on my sweet- 
heart's face? I promised, before we were 
married, to kiss away all the shadows. Do 
you remember, darling?" and under his 
tenderness, the shadow fled. 
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Some Ideas of the 
^Eleven Larger Life 




HARION was very happy. 
She had found Ralph all 
she could imagine a hus- 
band to be, in manly 
tenderness and nobleness 
of character. And now a 
friendship opened before 
her which promised to lead into the kind of 
individual usefulness which she had bnged 
for. What had repelled the others in Mrs. 
Huntington's conversation had strongly 
attracted her, — the thought of the seeking 
by a wife of her own development through 
a special vocation; and Marion decided 
promptly upon hers, — the furthering of the 
advancement of women. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton's friendship would harmonize, wonder- 
fully, with this purpose. 

She called upon her in a few days and was 
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received with as much cordiaUty as she gave. 
"I saw at once," said her new friend, "that 
you understood me as the others did not." 
Marion's heart warmed with the impHed 
compliment. The two were soon on terms 
of intimacy, and Marion entered into the 
work of the other as a beginning of her own 
wider usefulness. Mrs. Huntington, besides 
giving lectures, wished to arrange for meet- 
ings at her house, where short speeches 
should be made, followed by free discussion. 
Marion wilUngly undertook the charge of 
the first one, sending out notices to persons 
who she knew might be interested. Mrs. 
Huntington, properly spokesman at this 
gathering, proposed Marion as the speaker 
for the second; and she was eventually 
made President of the **Social," as the body 
was called, Mrs. Huntington declining on 
account of her many other duties. They 
met once a week, and in the afternoon, as 
the meeting was to be, at first, of women 
only. Nordham was a conservative town, 
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and, as Mrs. Huntington pointed out, the 
best road to the enlightenment of the men 
was the instruction of the women; which 
seemed especially reasonable when it was 
considered that the men were to be enUght- 
ened to look at things as the women did. 

Mrs. Huntington was generous in her 
praises of Marion's talents for speaking, and 
her executive abiUty in carrying on the 
meetings. **You were made for such work, 
Marion,*' she often said to her; and again, 
"You don't know how beautiful the expres- 
sion of your face was while you were speak- 
ing. Everybody is delighted with you." 
Others gave her the same assurances. Ma- 
rion felt that she had found her place in the 
world. 

But there was one drawback; Ralph did 
not yet understand how much good she was 
doing; but the enlightenment of the hus- 
bands was one of the reasons for the exist- 
ence of the ** Social," she reflected, and this 
must be brought about by degrees. In 
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Ralph's case it meant the recognition of her 
outside usefulness at the cost to themselves 
of some of the personal attentions and 
devotions so delightful to married lovers, 
just as his work necessitated such sacri- 
fices. And she soon found the need of much 
tact and patience before his enlightenment 
would be accomplished. 

On afternoons when the '* Social" was 
held, she was apt to linger in conversation 
with some of the members and afterward 
for a talk with Mrs. Huntington. This 
often delayed her till the dinner hour. Once 
when she was so late, Ralph had had an 
unusually hard day. The Hortons were in 
the ascendant just then, and there was more 
than a fair prospect of their winning. As 
he left his store a raw wind had set in, bring- 
ing a misty rain. The chilliness added to 
his physical fatigue, and his spirits were at 
the lowest point, but on nearing the ferry, 
they brightened. He thought of the wel- 
coming smile he would meet at the door, of 
7 
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the comfort of the restful evening with 
Marion, and he hoped, fervently, for no 
interruptions from callers. H^ began to 
feel refreshed, and the business troubles 
took themselves a little farther away and 
looked smaller in the presence of home 
thoughts. He was quite light-hearted when 
he reached the house. He opened the door; 
Marion was not in the hall, nor in the library. 
**No, sir,'* was Winnie's response, upon 
inquiry, **Miss Marion has not come in 
yet.*' 

Ralph sat down gloomily. He remem- 
bered now how often Marion had arrived 
home after he did on these ''Social" days, 
and each time he had thought it an excep- 
tional case; but it seemed to be growing 
into a weekly occurrence. He thought 
about it unhappily, and then to free his mind 
from the discomfort, he turned again to 
the miserable business anxiety. Just before 
dinner, Marion came, her face glowing with 
the happiness of success and flushed with 
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exercise. The little drops of mist which 
hting on her hair and added to its slight 
curliness were an adornment, and she looked 
the picture of health, her dark-blue cloth 
waterproof bringing out the delicate color 
of her complexion. When Ralph saw the 
bright face, he felt self -rebuked for his im- 
patience, and the gloom disappeared as he 
held her a moment in his arms. 

**How tired you look," she said, after 
dinner, when he was on the lounge in the 
library, and she in her low chair by him, as 
they loved to sit. She stroked the thick 
black hair from his forehead, as she spoke. 

'*Yes, I have had a hard day. The Hor- 
tons are ahead just now. And," he tried to 
speak playfully, **I had a disappointment 
when I came home." 

*'Whatwasit?" 

'*I did not find my wife here." 

'*0h, Ralph," Marion laughed, merrily, 
*'you certainly don't expect me to be here 
always when you get home ! " 
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"Well, we won't say 'always/ but nearly 
always." 

**0f course I will when I can. But does 
it really make a difference to you?" 

** Certainly it does, a great difference." 

**You can't mean it!" she looked at him, 
curiously. 

**I do mean it; but never mind, dear. It 
won't happen often, I know." 

Marion was not so certain, but she will- 
ingly turned away from the matter and told 
him of the meeting of the afternoon. 

She did not understand his feeling, but 
she meant to show him her position gradu- 
ally, without friction of pain to him, and 
she resolved not to be late again unless some- 
thing more important than conversation 
detained her. She knew this would cost her 
an effort, for just after the meeting was the 
moment when the other members were most 
ready to encourage her with their approval; 
but she remembered the sacrifices Ralph 
was to learn to make, on his part, and it was 
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only just for her to give up something too. 
During the next few weeks she succeeded; 
but one afternoon, she found it necessary to 
arrange for an extra meeting to be held in 
the evening, and she reached home only in 
time not to be late to dinner. She had been 
especially successful with her programme on 
this day, had secured an excellent speaker, 
and had herself addressed the audience in 
her happiest manner. Compliments from 
every one present showered upon her at the 
close, and she could hardly escape for the 
few minutes' writing she had to do, and get 
home promptly. Ralph was looking more 
gloomy than before and did not brighten so 
entirely, after she entered. She apologized, 
but added : 

**I have been good lately, haven't I, before 
to-day?" 

'*Yes,'' he answered more cheerfully, "you 
have been doing pretty well. And Marion, 
I am going to Lincoln by carriage on Friday ; 
you will be ready, won't you? I have 
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missed our drives, lately; I don't like those 
slow trains, and they waste too much of my 
time. It will be a real lark for me. I have 
been grinding away hard for the last two 
months." 

*' Friday! Oh, Ralph, can't you go 
Saturday?" 

** Business won't arrange itself so." 

* * It is too bad ! We are going to hold the 
extra meeting at Mrs. Huntington's on 
Friday evening, the one we invite men to. 
I wanted you to go, — and I — I don't quite 
see how I am to get off myself." 

**See here, Marion"; when Ralph was 
impetuous, his voice grew stem; ** isn't this 
getting rather thick, these engagements of 
yours?" 

He had never spoken to her in such a tone 
before, and she looked up, hurt and as- 
tonished. 

** Why, Ralph, are you offended with me?" 

The dark blue eyes met her own gravely; 

**Not offended, Marion, but hurt to see 
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you so ready to give up one of our rides for 
any outside affair." 

Marion was surprised at his so calmly 
ignoring her usefulness; but this was not 
the moment for discussing principles, and 
she did not like argument over mere person- 
alities. Besides, she had hurt him, and she 
had not intended to. After a little thought, 
she said: 

"Of course, I will go; some one else can 
take my place at the meeting. It will be 
lovely to have one of our drives again. I 
have missed them, too." And the warmth 
of her husband's response drove away, for 
the time, regret for the disappointment to 
her friends, and concealed from her her 
own, for the lost opportunity to try her 
powers on a new kind of audience,— one 
composed of both men and women. 
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^ Twelve 



Some Other 
Ideas of the 
Larger Ldfe 




^EORGE and I called on 
Mrs. HunUngton last 
evening," Marion had 
run in for a few minutes 
to see Anita. "We have 
owed her a call a long 
time, but George hates to 
go there, and I hate to have him. It's a 
real burden to him to be polite, she is so ex- 
treme in her claims for women. Before 
we started, he said, 'Anita, I don't want to 
make fun of her, and I'll let her off easy, if 
she doesn't claim more than nine-tenths of 
the universe for women; but', said he, 'as 
long as I have the spirit of a man, I will 
stand up for the last tenth'; and he flour- 
ished the shaving-brush, all covered with 
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lather, over his head, till I thought every- 
thing spoilable in the room would be bathed 
in soapsuds. Well, we got there, and I 
never saw George so polite, I was really 
proud of him. We went on beautifully 
until we happened to touch upon a subject 
which led Mrs. Huntington to remark, 
'Everything will be right when women can 
vote.' George couldn't resist that oppor- 
tunity, and he asked, *Even New Jersey 
mosquitos will be annihilated, I suppose?' 
I thought she would laugh, but if you will 
believe me she answered in perfect serious- 
ness, 'Certainly, women will have laws made 
for the draining of the coast meadows, and 
the mosquitos will disappear.' What does 
she say such ridiculous things for? She has 
a good deal of common sense." 

"Perhaps she is extreme, but she surely 
has a great deal of sense, as you say. She 
is opening my eyes to new truths, and to the 
necessity for women to reform the world." 

**Yes, I have enjoyed her lectures and the 
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discussions of the Woman's Rights Social 
when I have attended. But I don't see how 
the women can do all the reforming. Isn't 
there some part belonging to the men to do? " 
"Yes, and many of them are already 
working at it ifobly. But women must 
show them how." 

t 

*'Why can't they see for themselves?" 

"They never have, and all the power has 
been in their hands. Instead of remedying 
the wrongs, they went right on with them 
until women awakened to the necessity of 
claiming their rights." 

"Yes, but women needn't do more than 
their half. I hope they aren't going to run 
everything." 

"Oh, no, but as Mrs. Huntington says, we 
must point the way." 

"Well, I don't agree with her. Mrs. 
Huntington has lots of good ideas, but she's 
all off there. Imagine what a namby-pamby 
set men would be if they must always look 
to women to find out what to do." 
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**But, Anita, it isn't namby-pamby to see 
what is true and try to live up to it." 

"I don't know," Anita's little nose took 
a meditative turn; "if a man sees what is 
true just because a woman tells him to, I 
should rather he'd see what isn't and be a 
man about it. Who wants to live in a world 
where all the women are leading ofiF, and 
all the men following after like a crowd of 
puppy dogs?" 

*'But how would the race ever grow if no 
wrongs were corrected ? " 

"Women can do their part; of course, 
they ought to; but when it comes to their 
claiming to know it all, it's a big mistake." 

"Still, there are some things men will 
never see without being shown by women. 
Of course, Mrs. Huntington doesn't mean 
everjrthing, but especially those which con- 
cern the relations of men and women." 

"And as these comprise most of the afiFairs 
of the universe, in one way and another, she 
doesn't leave much for the men to be con- 
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suited about, after all. No, she's all off 
there, bright as she is. I know men are 
queer"; Anita's eyes danced with fun; 
**they take notions utterly incomprehensible 
to any reasonable woman; they never ex- 
plain what they mean, but go right on in 
their misguided ways after you have shown 
them how foolish they are; but they are 
useful, all the same, and quite agreeable, on 
the whole. And when you get used to 
their queemess, you don't mind it much, 
and you are quite likely to find out, in the 
end, a kind of sense in their way, and as 
the world is so queer anyhow, they often 
succeed with their foolishness better than 
you would have done with your wisdom. 
I hke to think that George is superior 
to me, sometimes, it's such a support 
to have him to lean upon, and it's so 
delicious to see him, with all his man's 
strength, so entirely dependent on me, when 
you come to the final analysis, as the philoso- 
phers say. And very often he is a real help 
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to me; when I worry myself over a little 
trouble and keep thinking about it until it 
seems as if there was nothing else in life, and 
then tell him, he almost always looks at it 
in his big man's way, and before I know it 
the thing has dwindled until I am wonder- 
ing what I was fretting about. Women are 
men's superiors in some ways, of course, 
but not in everything, and they have just as 
many faults and make as many mistakes as 
men." 

"I hardly think so,'* Marion spoke medi- 
tatively; "they are certainly more often 
right in their judgments than men, because, 
as Mrs. Huntington says, they are less self- 
ish." 

"How did she find that out? I don't see 
it. George puts me to shame every day of 
my life with his generous treatment of me, 
especially in the way he overlooks my mis- 
takes and iniquities generally. And as for 
Mrs. Huntington, I think she keeps up pretty 
well with her husband in selfishness. They're 
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both about as much absorbed in their own 
likings as any two people I ever saw.*' 

"Why, Anita!" Marion looked at her 
cousin in astonishment; ** isn't it more 
unselfish to devote one's life to the good of 
humanity than merely to one's personal 
affairs?" 

**It depends upon how you do it. He 
lives for business success and his dinner; 
but he is a very fond father of the one little 
daughter; she lives for the praise of the 
public, without much thought for the daugh- 
ter, as I see it." 

**The public praise you speak of is only a 
just recognition of her unselfish devotion; 
certainly, working for humanity is higher 
than to live solely for one's family." 

'*Then who is to do for families if the wife 
and mother does not? Mr. Huntington is 
fond of entertaining his friends, it is said, 
but he never gets any social life at home. 
The house is like a tomb, it has so much 
'usefulness' about. It is full of 'useful' 
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books, and no one ever goes there except 
her reform friends on 'useful' calls. I 
should die in such a place. I think it would 
be more 'useful' to give her husband a jolly 
good time once in a while, than to spend all 
her energies saying smart things for public 
admiration. Perhaps she would find him 
more fond of her reforms, if she cared a little 
for his pleasures. Why should he be the one 
to interest himself in her likings, and she 
never in his?" 

"But her aims are so much higher than 
his." 

"I don't know; at least her work isn't. 
Any straight honest business is of immense 
value to the world. And there is her one 
daughter, who can't bear her mother's seri- 
ousness, people say. Why doesn't she try 
to make her happy? Aren't a husband and 
child as much 'humanity' as any one else? 
I know Mrs. Huntington is awfully smart 
and is doing lots of good ; but when a woman 
neglects her home, where no one else can 
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make up for her shortcomings, to live on the 
adulation of the public, I think she is pretty 
selfish." 

Marion looked troubled and astonished. 

**You don't understand Mrs. Himtington, 
Anita. The unhappiness of the father and 
daughter is their own fault. They will not 
join her in anything. Gertrude does not 
treat her as a daughter should. She neglects 
her mother and encourages her father to do 
the same. Perhaps she doesn't know how," 
added Marion, with a momentary recollec- 
tion of a glimpse she once had into the lone- 
liness of the young girl's life; **and perhaps 
her mother is a little too serious with her 
and forgets too entirely the difference in 
their ages ; but it is because she is so anxious 
to have her grow into a sensible woman and 
not into the butterfly her father encourages 
her to be. It isn't because the mother 
doesn 't care for her. ' ' 

"No, but only because she wants to make 
her into just what she wants, instead of what 
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nature made her. And the poor child is 
nauseated with hearing about the 'elevation 
of humanity.' I don't blame her. Whose 
part is it to make life happy for the other, 
the mother's who brought her into the world, 
or the daughter's who never asked to come 
and perhaps would have preferred to stay 
nowhere if the choice had been given her? 
This old-fashioned talk about filial duty is 
mostly nonsense. If a mother can't make 
her children love her, there's something the 
matter with her, not with them." 

"Well," answered Marion with a little 
sigh, "I am sorry you feel so; I hoped, from 
the interest you have shown in Mrs. Hunt- 
ington, to have you for one of her most 
ardent followers. Mabel and Aunt Bess 
attend the meetings very Uttle, but I had 
rather counted on you." 

'*I am sorry to disappoint you, Marion, 

and I do enjoy a great deal of what Mrs. 

Huntington says. But I can't support with 

my whole heart a woman who blinds her- 
8 
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self to the wants of her husband and child 
as she does. Good-bye, dear.* Give my love 
to Ralph." 



tCbe Sabs 



"■^Thirteen 



The Baby 




OON there was a new hap- 
piness to look forward 
to, and with the approach 
of motherhood, Marion, 
the moment, laid 
aside her excess of pub- 
lic duties. She devoted 
herself to the study and practice of healthful 
habits of living; she resigned the presidency 
of the little ' ' Social ' ' and attended only when 
she felt it would be a real refreshment to 
body and spirit. Mrs. Huntington, sorry as 
she was for the temporary loss to herself, 
fully agreed with her in taking this course. 
For, hke all Woman's Rights women, she 
looked upon motherhood as one of the high- 
est functions of life, and like a few of them, 
she held it to be the highest human relation. 
Marion, mother, and Kitty kept up a vig- 
orous correspondence in these days, with 
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volumes of questions and advice. In the 
evenings, when they were at home and with- 
out callers, she and Ralph talked it all 
over, and anticipated and rejoiced together. 
Depths of manly tenderness which the ap- 
proach of motherhood always arouses in a 
husband who loves wife and home as the 
best things of life, awoke in Ralph's heart 
and lavished itself upon Marion in care and 
watchfulness and constant service, until she 
felt a joy more exquisite than even the first 
days of love had given her. 

Marion had never been intimately asso- 
ciated with baby life. She had enjoyed 
seeing young children and talking with them, 
but without drawing them closely to her. 
Harold said sometimes to his mother, '*I 
like Cousin Marion, she looks so pleasant at 
you'*; but always after a conversation over 
a new toy or other pleasure, the children ran 
away to play *' while mama and Cousin 
Marion talked." Now she began to think 
about them, to try to discover what their 
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little hearts cared for. She began to draw 
them near to her, with an instinct which 
later would keep her own little baby close 
to her, to feel the pulse of its joys and sor- 
rows, and so lessen, with her maturer wis- 
dom, its little griefs, and increase, with her 
deUght in its rejoicing, the little one's 
happiness. Because she would cherish her 
own in this warmth of love, all babyhood 
grew dearer to her. Every child's heart 
became a sacred thing, to be met with tender 
friendliness. Now when she was at Anita's, 
Harold, five years old, would be found fre- 
quently on the floor at her feet, building his 
block houses or loading his cars for starting; 
and Dorothy, only three, in a chair close by 
her, hugging her doll, and loving it and 
scolding it in baby-mother fashion. Some- 
times, the doll would be on one arm and 
Dorothy's other hand in Marion's in great 
content. Harold was more than satisfied 
with an occasional look and smile and word 
from Cousin Marion, about his structures 
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and his engineering. The children became 
more and more intimate, until Anita finally 
protested when they began taking the same 
liberties with their cousin as they did with 
their mother and hang upon her fantastic 
adornments to represent fairy queens and 
other creatures of the imagination; a species 
of play delightful to all little children, if the 
elders of the family can put off their grown- 
up dignity and go with them into the 
Kingdom of Play which Froebel found on the 
Heights where Childhood dwells when he 
went to *'live with the children." Marion 
begged Anita not to forbid Harold and 
Dorothy this pleasure, for she could talk and 
lend herself to their play, too. She was sur- 
prised at the companionship possible with 
these two babies, and the motherhood in her 
heart grew and strengthened. 

Ralph was happy; he believed Marion's 
public duties to be given up for the claims 
of home, and he generously forebore to show 
her how mistaken her other course had 
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seemed to him. He looked forward now to 
no more of the separation which had come 
between them, and which threatened to 
increase. The months flew by on golden 
wings, and then, one day, a little daughter 
opened her brown eyes to their loving 
welcome. 
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"^Fourteen 



First Result 

from the 

Wrong Premise 




^^2g^^|HE slight feeling of dis- 
|^B|^^^3 comfort which Ralph's 
fandness for his foster- 
sister aroused, often, in 
Marion, was augmented 
by her firm conviction 
that Mabel was in love 
with him. This was the reason of her re- 
fusal of Arthur, as Marion explained it to 
herself; for both she and Ralph believed 
that she had refused him. 

Naturally, such an understanding of the 
young girl's state of affection awakened 
disturbed feelings in Marion when Ralph 
showed what seemed to her undue apprecia- 
tion of his sister. The whole family, she 
thought, overestimated this daughter of the 
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household, and Ralph had fallen in with the 
habit. And he added something on his own 
account, occasionally, by taking especial 
care to defend her, if Marion spoke in the 
least critically of her. She could not under- 
stand why he should be so over-sensitive 
about her. 

For the last few months, this feeling had 
been quiescent, under the influence of 
Ralph's unusual attentions to his wife. But 
one day, before Marion was out of her room 
again, it came back with added force. She 
insisted upon Ralph's choice of baby's name, 
but disliked the first he suggested, her own. 
But she was much disappointed when he 
mentioned Mabel's as his ''second best"; 
she had secretly hoped he would think of 
his mother's, Helen. She was a little 
ashamed, however, to object again, espe- 
cially as this was to be a mark of affection 
for Mabel, and under a strong effort at self- 
control, she assented. When he had gone 
to his room, she began to consider the matter 
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anew, and she concluded it would be better 
to ask him frankly if ** Helen Maynard" 
would not be more euphonious and suitable 
in every way than ** Mabel Maynard/' She 
would speak with him, she told herself, 
before he could see the Eliots; for if they 
were once informed of the j&rst decision, it 
would be impossible to change it. In the 
morning, however, Ralph left very early, 
with a hurried good-bye, and it seemed as if 
he purposely gave her no chance for a word 
with him. 

When once an uncomfortable idea has 
taken possession of the mind, every happen- 
ing, even the most innocent, seems especially 
made to confirm it. And this morning 
Harold and Dorothy were the guileless in- 
struments of torture. They were allowed to 
come for their first visit to the baby. They 
were armed with full instructions from their 
mother to be very quiet and make a short 
call, and if they forgot and staid too long, 
their nurse, who would be waiting below. 
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would go up to Cousin Marion's room for 
them, and they must obey her summons 
immediately. They were ushered in by 
Winnie, and came bashfully, hand in hand, 
to speak to Marion. Harold was the image 
of his father, sturdy, round-headed and red- 
haired, with a goodly crop of freckles on his 
honest boy face. Dorothy was her mother 
in miniature, the small nose being ready to 
do its share of mischief later, when the rest 
of the face, as yet quite a sober little coun- 
tenance, should learn to live up to the pos- 
sibilities of that saucy member. Under the 
embarrassment of a sickroom, the face was 
more than usually serious. After Harold's 
bashful greeting, in a whisper, to Marion, 
and Dorothy's silent extending of her hand, 
the two, upon invitation, tip-toed up to the 
nurse and bent over the baby with great 
care, as if even the gaze of the eyes, if too 
heedless, might shatter it in pieces. Harold 
whispered, **She*s little, aint she?" And 
then Marion asked them to come and sit 
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near her, and the nurse placed chairs for 
them. Of course they were too high, and 
the little feet swung back and forth as a 
relief to the rest of the body in its all-absorb- 
ing effort to do the exactly polite thing. 

"Are mama and papa well?" 

Harold drew in his breath as he answered 
'*Yes/' and swung his feet a little faster; 
Dorothy looked at him for her cue, and then 
turned and nodded, the broad frill of her 
little white bonnet making a solemn accom- 
paniment, out of time, to her acquiescence. 

**Did you walk over?" 

Harold again drew in his breath with a 
"Yes," and Dorothy's solemn face with its 
non-solemn nose nodded again, while the 
bonnet frill brought up the rear. 

The conversation continued for a little 
time in this polite fashion, when, without a 
moment's warning, Harold's extra manners 
all gave way before the sudden desire to tell 
Cousin Marion of a good time they had had. 

"And — and — Cousin Marion," — ^Uke many 
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small children Harold hesitated on some of 
his words and let the rest run away with 
him, "we had some jolly nice fun this 
morning." 

"Did you, how?" 

"Why — why — now — Mr. Eliot, he came 
along in his carriage and— and— now— and 
asked papa to ride to the station. And — 
now — he did, and he said we — we might go 
too. And Dorothy — Dorothy sat behind 
with papa and Mr. Eliot, and — I — I sat in 
front, and he was real good to me." 
"Who, Mr. Eliot?" 
"No — no — now. Cousin Ralph." 
"O," faltered Marion, "was he there?" 
* ' Yes — and — and — now * ' — Marion passed 
her hand over her eyes, and Harold suddenly 
noticed his loud tone and lowered his voice 
again almost to a whisper, and spoke slowly, 
— "and he gave me ten cents, and I said I 
was glad because I could buy a balloon and 
let Dicky play with it, and — and — I mean 
because Dicky said yesterday he wished he 
could play with a balloon, and he's — ^he's 
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poor, you know, so he can't buy one. And 
then — now," the voice grew louder and 
faster again, ''then Cousin Ralph, he gave 
me another ten cents for Dicky; and — and 
Mr. Eliot, he gave Dorothy one, and — and 
Dicky was awful tickled with his, and — 
and. Oh ! I forgot," — as Marion again passed 
her hand across her eyes, Harold suddenly 
remembered his mother's injunction not to 
stay long, and felt that his manly judgment 
would be placed at a low estimate if Mary, 
the nurse-maid, should be obliged to appear 
at the door — *'we must go, because mama 
told me not to stay but a teenty minute. 
Come along, Dorothy, — don't make a noise, 
— good-bye, come Dolly"; and pulling his 
little sister by the hand as she dragged back 
trying to get one more peep at the baby and 
stumbling over her own feet at every step, 
he reached the door; and as a last greeting, 
he called back: 

** Good-bye, Cousin Marion. I like the 
baby ever so much, but I think she's awful 
funny." 
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lARION'S smile at Harold's 
doubtful compliment to 
his new cousin faded 
quickly away, as she lay 
back and closed her eyes. 
Ralph evidently had left 
her without giving her 
time for a word, in his hurry to tell Mabel of 
the mark of affection they had paid her; he 
must have been more deeply pleased with 
the choice than he had seemed. Her head 
began to ache; and the more it ached, the 
deeper was the impression upon her brain 
of Ralph's eager selection of Mabel's name 
for the baby, until she became quite feverish; 
and at night her husband was allowed only 
to kiss her quietly without speaking, which 
he did very tenderly. The next morning 
she awoke refreshed, but too late to see 
Ralph before his leaving. 
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In the afternoon, he came to her room 
with all a lover's gladness in his face. 

"Dear little mother/' he said, "it is an 
eternity since I have spoken to you." 

Marion thrust back an ungenerous impulse 
to remind him of his hurry of the morning 
before as being a part of the cause, but she 
could not help inquiring: 

"Why did you go so early yesterday?" 

"To see grandmother. Aunt Bess sent 
for me. She had been alarmingly ill the 
night before. I would not tell you until I 
knew exactly her condition, and I was glad 
enough I didn't when I found how ill you 
were without it." 

"Is she dangerously sick?" 

" It has proved not, though she seemed 
so for a few hours; she is much better to- 
day." 

"I must send her some of the fruit and 
flowers Mrs. Huntington brought me yester- 
day. I suppose you told Mabel about our 
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naming the baby for her?" Marion tried to 
speak indifferently. 

''Thunder! I forgot it! How could I 
forget the baby ! But grandmother seemed 
so sick, I couldn't think of anything else." 

"Oh!" Marion's attempt not to appear 
eager was a failure; "then, dear, I had 
another to propose, after all. Don't you 
think two 'Mabels' would be almost as 
bad in the family as two 'Marions'?" 

"Why," answered Ralph, laughing, "as 
I don't object as you do to two of anybody 
I love, I cannot think they would either of 
them be bad." 

"But wouldn't you like 'Helen' better,— 
for your mother, you know?" 

"It would be good, certainly; if you 
prefer it, let us have it." 

"But wouldn't you prefer your mother's 
name, next to mine?" 

"Why, no, dear, I never knew my mother. 
But I prefer what you like best. 'Helen 
Maynard' is certainly stately." 
9 
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"But, Ralph, I want you to be satislSed,** 
urged Marion, ignoring his smile over the 
contrast between the stateliness of the name 
and the weeness of the daughter. 

**I am, perfectly." 

''That isn't enough; I want you to be 
more than satisfied." 

**You want it to be my first choice after 
your name. Well, dear, it can't be exactly, 
but I like it better, because you do, than the 
other without your liking. Now we mustn't 
talk any more; your face is flushed already, 
and you will have another headache. We 
mustn't waste any more of our precious 
strength. I will run over to see grand- 
mother a few minutes. Good-bye, darling, 
for a while." 

Marion, however, did not cease wasting 
her nervous strength, in spite of her hus- 
band's solicitude. She was relieved with 
his having forgotten to tell Mabel about 
baby's name; but she was not quite satisfied 
with his kind of acceptance of her choice, 
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and she was ill at ease with herself. She 
wished he could have preferred to pay this 
tribute to his mother, even if he had no 
recollection of her. And why had she been 
so weak and changeable? She had fully 
intended that Ralph should make the deci- 
sion, and then had herself insisted upon 
doing it. It had been ungenerous ; how had 
she come to act so contrary to her nature? 
She could not tell, and she fell asleep with a 
consciousness of dissatisfaction and unrest. 
When she awoke next morning, however, 
the uneasiness had disappeared. She recog- 
nized the wisdom of her choice, and con- 
cluded that her seeming want of j&rmness and 
generosity had been caused by the real merit 
of her judgment. Her self-poise was re- 
stored, and she reflected, happily, that 
Helen Maynard was her own actual baby, 
and * Mabel Maynard' only a shadowy 
dream. 
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A Lesson on 
the Sunshine 




lARlONgave herself largely 
to the little one. She 
took great delight in 
this, for both physically 
and mentally she was 
fashioned for a mother. 
There was nothing of 
the nervous strength one sees in the illy- 
developed woman in the handling of her 
baby. Her shapely, large and mobile hands 
gave a soft firmness to her clasp as she held 
the little one in her arms. The baby always 
looked absolutely comfortable there, as if 
she found this, her own special throne, ample 
for all support, even to a reserve of strength. 
It was a pleasure to see the two at the morn- 
ing bath of the tot. The baby would 
splash and gurgle and coo, and was one of 
those rare infants who kept her temper. 
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still, when taken out of this delightful soft, 
wet stuff she liked so much; she would lie 
in her mother's lap kicking happily, and 
the little iSst would go into her mouth, and 
she would croon over it awhile, and then 
suddenly pull it out and laugh up at her 
mother, merrily. All Marion's motions, as 
she bathed and dressed the baby, were easy 
and free and sure, and her face beamed with 
the love new-born in her soul. Ralph, on 
Sundays, had the luxury of this picture, 
and he could never decide which face looked 
to him the most innocent, his bright little 
daughter's or that of his wife in the womanly 
sweetness of her young motherhood. 

Marion had the good sense not to give up 
all her evenings to the needless whims of her 
baby; and from the first, Helen was put 
into her own little crib to go to sleep without 
rocking. Nevertheless, the young mother 
appreciated the value to the child, when it 
became old enough to understand, of the 
quiet talk after she was undressed, and the 
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pleasant story which is always such a charm 
at the bed-time hoixr. So they went up 
stairs early enough to have finished talk and 
story when papa arrived, and then there was 
the froHc with him; and when Winnie came 
to announce dinner, the child knew this as 
the signal for her to go to sleep; and she 
would say, *'Now baby go seep; tiss baby, 
baby dood baby." 

Marion understood the mental and phys- 
ical need of a quiet, happy spirit while sleep 
was coming to the Uttle brain. Especially 
did she avoid any loneliness for Helen at 
this hour, and she always left all the doors 
open between them, upstairs and down, 
that the child should not feel shut off by 
herself. One evening, in the third year of 
the child's life, Helen, being more wakeful 
than usual, felt a sudden desire to see mama 
and papa once more before going to sleep; 
and as they were just finishing dinner, her 
little figiu-e appeared in the doorway of the 
dining room, a beautiful contrast, in its 
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whiteness, to the rich, dark colors of the 
portiere, her dolly, which always slept with 
her, on one arm, and the other hand holding 
up her little nightgown and charmingly 
displaying her pretty feet and ankles. 

*' Helen!" exclaimed her mother, *'why 
did you come down?'* 

**I sought it was best"; answered the 
child. 

Ralph laughed as he got up and took her 
in his arms back to her own room. Marion 
followed and sat down by the bed. 

"Helen, you mustn't do this again; it 
isn't good for you." 

*'I sought it seemed to be." 

Marion had learned not to smile at baby's 
unexpected speeches, and she replied gravely : 

*'You might step on something and hiurt 
your feet." 

'*I can put on my shippers," was the ready 
response. Every one who has associated 
with little children knows the impossibility 
to the adult wisdom of framing an argument 
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for which the baby brain cannot find an 
adequate answer. 

"No, Helen," Marion spoke decidedly; 
"mama knows it isn't good for you. You 
must always lie still and go to sleep with 
dolly." 

"She wouldn't go to s'eep," answered the 
child, a new thought presenting itself; "she 
was naughty, and I bwought her down to 
you to make her 'bedient." 

"Well, dear, you mustn't try to make her 
obedient by being disobedient yourself. 
Listen, baby, I want to tell )«ou something; 
You love mama, don't you?" 

" Ye-es" ; the tone was doubtful. 

"Well," continued Marion, ignoring the 
doubt, "you know, when we think about 
loving each other we feel warm. That is 
because love is like the beautiful sunshine. 
You know how much you and I love the sun- 
shine, — how much we have talked about it. 
Well, love is another kind of sunshine, it 
makes our hearts warm just as that from 
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the sky does our bodies. We can't see this 
other kind with our eyes, but we feel it with 
our hearts and see it with our minds, and it 
keeps us all wrapped around with its beauti- 
ful self, and when you are in one room and I 
in another, the sunshine stays with us both 
and is spread out all the way between. It 
goes right through everything, even the 
closed doors; they do not stop it at all, not 
when they are shut to keep the room warm, 
or for some such reason. But this sunshine 
is very queer in one way, it can be hurt, and 
when we hurt it we feel it ourselves. Now, 
if I should have to shut the door to keep 
you in after you were in bed, it would hurt 
the sunshine, — oh! it would hurt it just as 
your finger was hurt when the door shut 
upon it the other day; and you would feel 
the pain, and I should feel it, and papa 
would feel it. And the beautiful sunshine 
would grow dark, and you would think it 
was gone. It would not be, but you would 
think so, and perhaps you could not see it 
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again until I had come and helped you to 
get it back. We don't. want to hurt the 
beautiful sunshine, do we?'* 

And the baby, interested and touched, 
now, put her arms around her mother's 
neck: — 

**No, mama, I'll be good so I won't hurt 
the beautiful sunshine." 

And afterward, often, when her mother 
and father would be half-way down stairs, 
she would call out : 

**I feel the sunshine, do you mama?" 

And Marion would call back: 

•'Yes, dear, I feel it." 

••Papa, do you feel it?" 

•*Yes, baby, it's right here all around 
us"; and the child, with a happy, 'm' of 
satisfaction, would nestle down to rest. 

And on some of Marion's days in New 
York, Helen would greet her on her return 
with: 

••I was naughty to-day, mama; I wouldn't 
mind Winnie, and the sunshine ached dread- 
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fully, and then it went away, and it was all 
dark, and I wanted you to come and get the 
sunshine back'*; and Ralph took up the 
phrase, and when the day had been par- 
ticularly hard, and he unusually tired and 
irritated, and he had returned to find 
Marion not yet at home, he would say, with 
a half -sad smile as she came in, * * I have been 
naughty, to-day, dear, and I am waiting for 
you to come and bring the sunshine back.'' 
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again until I had come and helped you to 
get it back. We don't. want to hurt the 
beautiful sunshine, do we?" 

And the baby, interested and touched, 
now, put her arms around her mother's 
neck : — 

**No, mama, I'll be good so I won't hurt 
the beautiful sunshine." 

And afterward, often, when her mother 
and father would be half-way down stairs, 
she would call out : 

**I feel the sunshine, do you mama?" 

And Marion would call back: 

''Yes, dear, I feel it." 

*' Papa, do you feel it?" 

*'Yes, baby, it's right here all around 
us"; and the child, with a happy, 'm' of 
satisfaction, would nestle down to rest. 

And on some of Marion's days in New 
York, Helen would greet her on her return 
with: 

'*I was naughty to-day, mama; I wouldn't 
mind Winnie, and the sunshine ached dread- 
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fully, and then it went away, and it was all 
dark, and I wanted you to come and get the 
sunshine back"; and Ralph took up the 
phrase, and when the day had been par- 
ticularly hard, and he unusually tired and 
irritated, and he had returned to find 
Marion not yet at home, he would say, with 
a half -sad smile as she came in, * * I have been 
naughty, to-day, dear, and I am waiting for 
you to come and bring the sunshine back." 
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again until I had come and helped you to 
get it back. We don't. want to hurt the 
beautiful sunshine, do we?" 

And the baby, interested and touched, 
now, put her arms around her mother's 
neck: — 

**No, mama, I'll be good so I won't hurt 
the beautiful sunshine." 

And afterward, often, when her mother 
and father would be half-way down stairs, 
she would call out : 

'*I feel the sunshine, do you mama?" 

And Marion would call back: 

''Yes, dear, I feel it." 

*' Papa, do you feel it?" 

'*Yes, baby, it's right here all around 
us"; and the child, with a happy, 'm' of 
satisfaction, would nestle down to rest. 

And on some of Marion's days in New 
York, Helen would greet her on her return 
with: 

*'I was naughty to-day, mama; I wouldn't 
mind Winnie, and the sunshine ached dread- 
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fully, and then it went away, and it was all 
dark, and I wanted you to come and get the 
sunshine back"; and Ralph took up the 
phrase, and when the day had been par- 
ticularly hard, and he unusually tired and 
irritated, and he had returned to find 
Marion not yet at home, he would say, with 
a half -sad smile as she came in, **I have been 
naughty, to-day, dear, and I am waiting for 
you to come and bring the sunshine back.'' 
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again until I had come and helped you to 
get it back. We don't. want to hurt the 
beautiful sunshine, do we?" 

And the baby, interested and touched, 
now, put her arms around her mother's 
neck: — 

"No, mama, I'll be good so I won't hurt 
the beautiful sunshine." 

And afterward, often, when her mother 
and father would be half-way down stairs, 
she would call out : 

''I feel the sunshine, do you mama?" 

And Marion would call back: 

*'Yes, dear, Ifeelit." 

*' Papa, do you feel it?" 

*'Yes, baby, it's right here all around 
us"; and the child, with a happy, 'm' of 
satisfaction, would nestle down to rest. 

And on some of Marion's days in New 
York, Helen would greet her on her return 
with: 

''I was naughty to-day, mama; I wouldn't 
mind Winnie, and the sunshine ached dread- 
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fully, and then it went away, and it was all 
dark, and I wanted you to come and get the 
sunshine back'*; and Ralph took up the 
phrase, and when the day had been par- 
ticularly hard, and he unusually tired and 
irritated, and he had returned to find 
Marion not yet at home, he would say, with 
a half -sad smile as she came in, * * I have been 
naughty, to-day, dear, and I am waiting for 
you to come and bring the sunshine back.'' 
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RTHUR had been right in 
supposing that the house 
of his mother would be 
shut against Mabel. Mrs. 
Dempsey recovered from 
her hysterics, and put 
aside her reproaches. She 
announced that she forgave Mabel, but she 
could never forget, a state of mind not un- 
common, and one which Mr. Eliot was accus- 
tomed to define, with perfect good-humor, 
as, **To talk Christian and act devil.'* Mrs. 
Dempsey further announced that she never 
wanted to see Mabel again. 

But the door so securely shut against 
MabePs getting in was almost equally secure 
against Arthur's getting out. All the means 
that an hysterical mind could devise for 
having its own way were resorted to. At 
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first, her nervous states grew worse, and she 
*' dreaded being left with Edith and the 
servants of evenings without Arthur.'* And 
when he did get out, occasionally, it was 
with her exact knowledge of his where- 
abouts, under the excuse, — "so that we 
should know where to send for you *if any- 
thing should happen/'* Arthur did not 
consider himself obliged to account to his 
mother for every moment of his time; but 
he could not well refuse to keep within call 
of her dying summons, although he had no 
belief in her dying at present, especially 
since to have done so would have been to 
fill Edith's days with torment and her 
nights with wakefulness caused by the day's 
nervous, wear and strain. His aunt's kind 
sympathy came to the rescue of the lovers 
for some months, and they met often at her 
house ; but finally, the mother, as if divining 
the cause of his frequent visits and latterly 
increased affection for his aunt, became 
jealous and complained that Arthur was be- 
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coming more fond of her than of his poor 
mother, who, of course, could not be of much 
interest to him, sick and ailing as she was. 
Edith, as usual, being the recipient of most 
of these new complaints, which were served 
up liberally to her, the visits, except at rare 
intervals, were discontinued. 

Once more, Arthur asserted his inde- 
pendence; but his mother's threats of ** ex- 
posing" Mabel, as she called it, again dis- 
suaded him. This was the insurmountable 
obstacle. If Mabel had known, she would 
have laughed at it; but to him, accustomed 
to his mother's conventional standards for 
women, it was impossible to allow his 
affianced wife to be subjected to such gossip 
of the town as his mother's* 'exposure" would 
cause, although many would refuse to be- 
lieve it. Therefore, he was willing for 
Mabel to attribute to the risk to his business 
and the consequent hardship to her, the mo- 
tive for his dela)dng the marriage, although 
the other was a stronger influence with him. 
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His filial love was carried almost to the 
death-point in these days, and he sorrow- 
fully wondered if it would ever revive again. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Dempsey became stronger. 
She began to receive company and to ride 
out and even to make occasional calls. 
When guests were invited, Barbara was 
always asked. Mrs. Dempsey talked a 
great deal now about a mother's duty in 
making recreations for the young people of 
the family ; and theater and concert parties 
were often planned, in which Barbara in- 
variably had a place. 

One afternoon, Anita was calling on the 
Eliots. She had met the postman as she 
left her own door, and took with her the 
letters he had for her. Mabel was out, but 
Aunt Bess sent word that she would be 
down soon, and while Anita waited she 
began to read her mail, which she laid upon 
a table as she came in. Absent-mindedly 
tearing open the last lying there, her 
thoughts occupied with the one she had just 
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read, her eyes fell upon the words, **My own 
precious darling.'* **Why, what is this?'* 
she exclaimed, and finding no light from the 
signattu-e, '* Arthur,'* she turned to the en- 
velope. It was addressed to Mabel. 

**0h, how stupid!" she was shocked at 
the thought of having discovered something 
which Mabel did not want her to know. 

**0h. Miss Eliot!" she hastened to ex- 
plain, as Aunt Bess came into the room; 
**what shall I do? I have opened one of 

Mabel's letters and have found out " 

and then she stopped, shocked again with 
the fear of disclosing an unknown secret to 
Aunt Bess; **0h, dear!" she went on des- 
perately, ''perhaps I ought not, — perhaps 
you — perhaps she — " 

**What is it? Mabel hasn't any secrets 
from me, — that I know of," added Aunt 
Bess, laughing. 

**Well, I've opened a letter of hers, think- 
ing it was one of mine which I had laid on 
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the table when I came in, and maybe she 
would not have liked to " 

**0h, from Arthur, perhaps. I intended 
to look for it here; Mabel asked me to see if 
she had left it on the table, she couldn't stop 
before she went out. You didn't open it 
first, and, fortunately, have torn off the end 
she cut, so she needn't know anything about 
it. There is no harm in your discovery if 
you and George will keep the secret safe." 
And then followed the tale which lost 
nothing in character, especially of Mrs. 
Dempsey's character, in being clothed with 
the language of Aunt Bess. 

* * Arthur cannot come on Friday as he had 
planned, so he says in this letter," Aunt Bess 
added: **he thought he had outwitted his 
mother for once, but with her usual dex- 
terity in upsetting things, — it does seem as 
if the Evil One himself must help her, — she 
has accepted the invitation to the reception 
of General Swan and his wife. It is a small, 

select affair, given only to the families of 
10 
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their intimate friends just before their leav- 
ing for Europe. Mrs. Dempsey sent Edith 
off for a visit before she told of the invita- 
tion, and then accepted it for herself and 
Arthur and Barbara, who is spending the 
week at her house and is also invited. This 
will bring them before the public in just the 
way she wants to. If it were a large recep- 
tion, taking in the whole 400, it wouldn't 
attract so much attention; but where there 
are only a select dozen or two, their appear- 
ing together will be very marked, and this 
is just what Mrs. Dempsey is aiming at; and 
she will have a fine chance to deepen the 
impression by lifting her eyebrows and look- 
ing all manner of as-yet-unspeakable things 
when any one makes remarks about them 
to her." 

**Hm ^hm — " mused Anita, "why 

George and I are invited there, too. I 
thought we shouldn't go, but I haven't yet 
sent refusals," and Aunt Bess was astonished 
to see Anita absorbed in the question of 
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whether she and George would accept the 
invitation and that she aroused herself fully 
only when Aunt Bess declared it was a com- 
fort to have Anita to talk this over with, for 
**I'm pent up ready to burst," she explained; 
**I don't like to say too much to Mabel, and 
her father, with all his pretended infidelity, 
is the veriest Christian on the face of the 
earth for charitable feeling, and I haven't 
half exhausted the descriptive names apply- 
ing to that bundle of human snobbishness 
before he stops me with some joke more 
scathing than John Knox's sermons. But 

you " 

** You're not afraid of my Christianity! 
Well, just get ready your pent-up epithets, 
and I'll hear them next time, I must go 
now," and Anita hurried oflf, leaving Aunt 
Bess wondering that the mention of a recep- 
tion to which she had concluded not to go 
should so suddenly change the current of 
her thought. It disappointed her, for Anita 
was always so ready to put aside her per- 
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sonal interests to listen and sympathize 
against injustice and false notions and any 
kind of humbug. 

Anita lost no time in getting home; and 
she busied herself till George came in looking 
over boxes and wardrobes and in meditating 
on what she saw there. When she heard the 
latchkey in the door, she flew down to meet 
him. 

** George, there's the biggest kind of fun 
on hand. It will cost something, but IVe 
got it all planned to wear my old suit an- 
other season and make over my bonnet, 
myself. I tell you it will pay." 

**I'll throw in my hat and overcoat, along- 
side. What is it?" 

**Wait till we are at dinner; I must talk 
with the children, now, before they go to 
sleep. Amuse yotu*self with thinking that 
we are going to the Swans' reception, if the 
heavens fall. Just you arrange in your mind 
for it, for it's got to be done." 

At dinner, the Dempsey episode was told 
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in the midst of various exclamations from 
George, such as: ** Confound the woman! 

But what has that to do with " and the 

reply from Anita: 

**Now just wait, I'm getting to it"; and 
finally : 

**You know, George, that Mrs. Dempsey 
is always saying to me why don't I come 
there more, because I am my mother's child 
and they were friends and neighbors when 
they were little, you know; and she always 
adds, *Come any time, I'm always at home 
if no one else is, — come to luncheon when 
you're shopping,^-or come to dinner if you 
want to go anywhere in the evening in New 
York, — ^have your husband come right up 
here from business, — ^he can send his suit up 
and dress here.' Now, how do we know that 
Edith is away? she went only yesterday 
morning, — and how do we know that Mrs. 
Dempsey is well enough to go to a reception? 
— and why shouldn't we go to her house 
and go from there ? — and why shouldn't we 
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add a little to her plans? and on Friday, 
after you get into New York you telephone 
to Arthur and tell him we are coming, and 
say we know they must be invited, they are 
so intimate with the Swans, and we know 
that he and Edith cannot both leave their 
mother, but if he would like to have her go 
instead of himself, and she would like to, we 
will escort her, — ^that we send word late be- 
cause it hasn't been convenient to make 
positive arrangements earlier, — which is so, 
— and, see? we'll press that little button, 
and if Arthur can't do the rest, he isn't as 
bright as he used to be." 

** What! and we'll escort the black-browed 
mother and the disappointed maiden " 

**I don't believe Barbara cares anything 
about him. I have never seen a sign of it, 
and I know her as well as anybody does." 

**Well, then the old lady with her pent-up 
wrath, — do you think it's going to be 
pleasant?" 

**I'll make it pleasant. You'll see how 
sweet I'll be to her." 
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**No doubt you will, you dear little hypo- 
crite! and poor Mrs. Dempsey will be wild 
between the necessity of keeping up with 
you in sweetness and the desire to scratch 
our eyes out with those delicate hands of 
hers. But what are you going to do after- 
wards? You can't follow up all her moves 
with a checkmate, what's the good of this 
solitary one?" 

*'I don't know. I may have some more 
inspirations. Arthur and Mabel will be 
thankful for this one evening together, any- 
way, though they won't know they owe it 
to us, directly." 

**But where does the economizing come 
in?" 

**0h, I must have a gown altered for the 
occasion, besides the expense of our staying 
all night at a hotel in New York, if we can't 
get away soon enough for the last train, and 
Mrs, Dempsey doesn't think to take com- 
passion on us. Christie will come to stay 
with the children." 
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** Christie is a handy sister. But never 
mind the expense, Anita, we can make it 
out without your giving up your new things. 
I'd rather give up mine.'* 
'*Well, we'll settle that afterwards." 
And the programme was carried out, and 
Arthur and Mabel had their evening to- 
gether, and Aunt Bess understood Anita's 
hurry of a few days before and did a good 
deal of secret chuckling over the success of 
the strategem; and, more than that, Arthur 
took occasion to tell his mother, the next 
morning, that she need never make a similar 
plan again, for he would refuse whatever it 
was, even if he had to explain the reason to 
Barbara herself; and as he had foreseen, 
Mrs. Dempsey, lacking the presence of Edith 
and with the presence of Barbara in the 
house, dared not go into hysterical reproaches 
and indulged only in a few quiet tears; and 
she never ventured on so bold a plan again, 
fearing Arthur's threat and the ruin of her 
hopes forever. 



H Darfns move 



^Eighteen 



A Daring 

Move 




WONDER if I dare to do 
it ' 

I wonder at your won- 
der 

Is that a compliment, 
George? It sounds doubt- 
ful." 
"Of course it's a compliment; it means, 
'Was there ever anything my wife's modest 
brain could devise that she didn't dare to 
do?'" 

"You don't dare to confess what you 
really did mean." 

"Suppose it should make a stir?" 
"How could it? Barbara wouldn't speak 
of it, whatever she thought of it, she's too 
honorable, — and then she couldn't, any- 
way." 
"No, but there are a few women who 
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can raise a whirlwind without speak- 

* If 
mg." 

*'0h, all women are geniuses at that when 
they want to be; but Barbara isn't one of 
the kind to want to. And then, — I believe 
I could put it ." 

** Don't flatter yourself you could *put 
it.' If you're going to do it, make up your 
mind that you'll run up against a dozen 
tornadoes you didn't expect, and face it 
boldly; then shut your eyes and go ahead, 
and pray with all your might for the pre- 
servation of the whole social universe from a 
general smash-up." 

**How encotwaging ! So hopeful and in- 
spiring! I am glad I asked your advice 
before I did it. A man's wisdom is the most 
wonderful thing in life." 

George laughed and caught his wife in his 
arms, kissing her for a good-bye before 
leaving for New York. He looked down, 
amused, into her eyes. 

"I don't know anything more about it 
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than a donkey. Do what you think best. 
You can be sure of one thing, — I'll hold on 
to you in the general cyclonic redistribution 
of things. You can count on me anyhow, 
you bold little woman*' ; and laughing again, 
and kissing her once more, he hurried off. 

At night, Anita said, **I've done it!*' and 
this is what she had done : 

Nordham, 189— 

Barby dear: 

Now if you weren't the most unusual girl 
in the world, as I've always told you, I 
shouldn't do what I am doing. I have fore- 
seen, ever since we first met under the apple- 
tree when we were tots, and I fell in love 
with you then and there, your ability and 
probable destiny to do great things, — per- 
haps not noisy ones, but quietly great; and 
here is your first chance. 

I'm going to tell you a secret, and I see 
how inspired I was when I did not promise 
not to tell it, but only to 'guard the secret.' 
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Did you notice my watching you at the 
Dempsey's at dinner on the evening of the 
Swans' reception? Well, I was. I wanted 
to know, positively, whether you cared for 
Arthur more than as a friend. I do believe 
I can tell when a woman is in love, — an 
honest one like you, — with all her modest 
little devices for keeping her feelings visibly 
invisible. I did not expect from you a 
quiver of the eyelid, nor a change of color, 
nor a glance, nor any signs like those, — you 
are one of the kind to be almost coldly in- 
different when you are in love, — before 
folks; but you could not be so perfectly 
naturally friendly with Arthtu if you loved 
him, especially as you must suspect some- 
thing, I don't know how much, of what I 
am going to tell you. And so I dare to pour 
this secret into your ears and ask your help 
for two suffering lovers. 

Of course, you know how fond Mrs. Demp- 
sey is of you, — she shows it in a thousand 
ways, — and you must know how delighted 



k 
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she would be if you and Arthur would fall 
in love with each other. But you can't 
suspect some things she is doing, I am sure. 
I don't wonder at her for her choice one bit, 
but I beUeve you will agree with me in 
thinking her partiality for you carried a 
little too far in this case. To tell the truth 
right out in plain English, she wants Arthur 
to marry you and she can't get over her 
disappointment in his having fallen in love 
with Mabel Eliot. 

It seems strange for me to tell you this, 
but you are the only person who can help 
along the cause of justice embodied in the 
two lovers aforesaid, and I am the only per- 
son who can show you how to do it. And 
I feel sure of yotu* ready aid. 

This must be the strictest secret between 
us, — Arthur and Mabel's engagement. Put 
the knowledge away into the interiors of 
your mind and don't think of it in the 
presence of anybody but me, — and 
them. 
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They are secretly engaged and cannot yet 
oppose the mother's wishes. No one knows 
of it except Mabel's father and her Aunt 
Bess, and an aunt of Arthur's, not even 
Ralph and his grandmother; and George 
and I, now, because I happened to take up 
a letter of Mabel's from Arthur and begin to 
read it, thinking it was mine, when I was 
calling there one day. Mabel was out, so I 
confessed to Aunt Bess, and she swore me to 
secrecy. Of course Edith knows, but she 
can't do anything. Mrs. Dempsey hopes to 
keep them apart, and you and Arthur to- 
gether, until they forget each other, and you 
two fall in love. He feels badly about the 
danger of his mother's misleading you, and 
tries, always, to have the invitations come 
to you from his mother and never from him, 
but it is a great comfort to him to see your 
absolute indifference to him; — all this Aunt 
Bess tells me, of course. 

Now, wouldn't it be fun, for you, the girl 
in the romance who stands between the 
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unfortunate lovers, to personate the good 
fairy and help them along? And I'll tell 
you how it can be done: I can ask Mabel 
riding some afternoon, and we will go toward 
your house, and something will suggest itself 
to me to consult you about; and you can be 
pleased to renew yotu- formal acquaintance 
with Mabel, — I believe you have told me 
that you and she never have been at the 
Dempsey's much together, — and then you 
can propose to call on her, and when you do 
you can happen to invite her to your house 
for some evening, and Arthtu- can happen to 
be invited too, and Edith ; so, if he doesn't 
come the first time he surely will the second 
after hearing of Mabel's being there — and so 
you can go on befriending the lovers unbe- 
known to them, — won't it be fun? 

I am going to send this by a special mes- 
senger, and you must destroy it the moment 
you have read it. 

Yours always in love, 

Anita. 
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Edgewood was four miles from Nordham. 
The next day Barbara's coachman brought 
the answer, sealed in an extra wrapper; 

Dear, dear Anita : 

Your letter is destroyed. 

I don't know which to admire most, your 
readiness to help the suflFering, or your inno- 
cence in reading a woman's heart. 

I believe I am joking because I am so 
utterly miserable. Dear, you read me all 
wrong. My inability to express myself has 
done me a good tiurn here, — it has protected 
me from betraying myself. 

If I cared as little as you think, what you 
propose would be an easy and lovely thing to 
do. But I care a great deal — a great deal 
more. 

Anita, this is all I can say to-day. It 
isn't exactly a surprise, — I have seen enough 
to suspect, — and I see it all now, — it has 
been all Mrs. Dempsey's planning, — Arthur 
has always let me know in delicate ways, — 
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but I did not want to understand, and I 
hoped he didn't mean what he seemed to, — 
he tried to keep me from cherishing false 
hopes, but I wanted to cherish them, and I 
did, especially lately, since Mabel hasn't 
been there much, if any. I cannot answer 
you to-day, at all, I wish I were strong 
enough to do this, — but as soon as I can tell 
you, I will. Don't blame yourself, dear, it 
was lovely in you to think we could help and 
to show such confidence in me. I feel so 
ashamed, as if I were unworthy of it. 

Lovingly, but a little hopelessly, 

Barbara. 

" Oh ! what have I done ! " Anita's cheek 
flamed; **the poor child! My poor little 
Barby! I never suspected it. And I told 
George, too. He mustn't know of this; it is 
her secret, not mine. He said I'd run into 
tornadoes, but I didn't expect this kind !" 

And Anita answered immediately to Bar- 
bara not to think any more about it; that 
II 
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of course she couldn't do it; it was just like 
Barbara's generous spirit to take blame to 
herself because she could not, but such a 
thing would be too much to expect of any 
human being. 
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"^Nineteen 



Barbara^s 
Triumph 




AS Barbara ever answered 
your letter?" asked 
George, a few days after, 
at dinner. 
"Yes," answered An- 
, as cordially as she 
could, and wishing with- 
in herself for some small household catas- 
trophe just long enough to divert attention; 
"that is, she wrote a few words to say she 
couldn't write, she is especially busy for 
awhile (with her own thoughts)," added 
Anita to herself, to square the matter with 
her conscience, 

George looked at her quizzically : 
"Offended, do you think?" 
"Oh, no, not at all; Barby never gets 
offended with roe. Tliere is a good deal to 
think of, — she doesn't know whether she 
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can carry it out successfully (there! that's 
nolle!)" 

**I don't wonder at her hesitation. How 
do you know the old lady won't walk in her- 
self, some time, chaperoning Edith and Ar- 
thur and discover her treachery?" 

**0f course," answered Anita, a little too 
eagerly: **such considerations may make it 
impossible for Barby to do anything about 
it." 

George looked up astonished. 

**Upon my soul, you women are a puzzle; 
first you institute the most audacious pro- 
ceedings, and then you talk as if you hoped 
they wouldn't succeed." 

Anita laughed; **Why, no, George, I 
don't want not to succeed, I wish I could. 
But I can't do any more ; I think I have' done 
enough. We must just wait and see now. 
But, dear, we have the whist party to-night, 
you know. I want to see if everything is 
ready." And Anita blessed in her heart, 
the whist party, and busied herself offici- 
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ously, to prepare for it, although she was 
entirely ready before. 

The next day she wrote to Barbara again : 
'*I did not half tell you the other day how 
grieved I was to have pained you so much. 
Please do forget my asking what is so impos- 
sible to do, and forgive me, dear. The only 
comfort I can find in my wretched mistake 
is in thinking perhaps you will not suffer 
quite so much as if you had gone on hoping. 
But I must blame myself, just leave me 
that miserable consolation. And I'm bear- 
ing it alone, of course. It's the first time I 
ever haven't confessed to George my wrong 
doings, and so I haven't had him to comfort 
me, as he always does when I lash myself too 
hard. He always sa)rs, — * I can't allow you 
to treat my wife in that way,' — ^but it is no 
more than I deserve, it's all the penalty I 
can pay you, and I'm glad to do it. Don't 
try to write again, but by-and-by, when 
you feel like it, come and see me." 
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But a week had scarcely passed before 
another letter arrived : 

** There is no reason why I shouldn't 
write, Anita dear, and it is a relief to me. I 
only wanted to get my breath and to know 
just what I meant to say; for at first all was 
confusion. But really, really, you mustn't 
blame yourself; if you had known, and had 
tried to do the kindest thing, you could not 
have done diflFerently. Mrs. Dempsey loves 
me like a mother, and I am grateful for it ; 
but she does not see, — and yet, can you be- 
lieve it? I am so foolish, — yes, and down- 
right mean, too, — and at times I feel just as 
she does, — I think perhaps if Mabel and 
Arthur were not together much they might 
forget each other. Isn't it contemptible ! I 
know just how that despicable girl in *Gil 
Bias' felt who dressed up like a man and 
followed the man she loved and told all 
kinds of lies to him about the girl he was 
engaged to, and all kinds of other lies about 
him to her, and carried him off triumphantly 
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and won his applause when she confessed, 
because she had dared so much for him; I 
know just how she felt. I could do the same 
thing, this minute. You never knew the 
depravity of my heart before, did you dear? 
But then, other impulses come at times; 
and they tell me that Arthur's love isn't 
worth having, by me, I mean, since the only 
way I could possibly get it now would be 
by his forgetting another woman; so it 
wouldn't be the spontaneous, glad love I 
crave, but only at best, a kind of make- 
shift; because, as he knew me before he did 
Mabel, and has fallen in love with her, I 
could never have his real spontaneous affec- 
tion. So, why shouldn't I be willing and 
glad to do what I can for them? But it is 
hard to battle down all the selfish feelings, 
and to be willing, even for them to love 
each other ; and how am I to reach the point 
of being willing to help them! 

**And yet, I can't be satisfied not to be 
willing. It is so small, so ungenerous, so 
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unkind, — so everything low and base, not 
to help others when you can as well as not; 
and I am even meaner than that, — I am 
actually glad when I think they are un- 
happy ! 

"I go over this day and night, Anita, and 
I can only, as yet, see a little possibility of 
being willing to keep myself out of the way. 
But to see them together, — I keep putting 
it before myself and tr)dng to think if I 
could endure it. 

** At one time it would not have been so 
hard. I had begun to understand that they 
cared for each other and really could have 
accepted it then. But, suddenly, I found 
Mabel not visiting at the Dempsey home as 
she used to, — Mrs. Dempsey hinted it to me, 
— and do you know what I thought? It was 
about the time of Mr. Maynard's marriage, 
and I thought perhaps she was as much dis- 
appointed as some rumors said she was and 
had discovered her own feelings when Ralph 
became engaged. And then, to be with 
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Arthur so much more than I had ever been 
before, don't you see?*' ("Yes, I see," 
interpolated Anita in her reading, *'and 
confound that woman, as George says, for 
the mischief she has done.") **I will write 
again, dear, after a while. I can write 
better than I can talk, which is the reason I 
do not come to you." 

And in spite of Anita's entreaties not to 
think any more of the matter, — not to ex- 
pect of herself such an impossibility, in a 
short time, Barbara wrote again. 

**I know, as you say, it would seem more 
reasonable to drop the whole matter. But 
do you know, I can't. It pursues me, un- 
relentingly. I can't forget it. I resolve 
firmly not to think of it any more, and 
then suddenly discover myself absorbed in 
it, working at it in my thoughts and trying 
to adjust my mind to doing it. And 
strange to say, I am really gaining. Al- 
though ugly suggestions will intrude them- 
selves of how I might gain his love if he and 
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Mabel were separated, they look uglier than 
they did at first, — not so excusable, nor as 
desirable. I have persistently been engaged 
when an invitation from Mrs. Dempsey has 
come, and I begin to see the possibility of 
doing what you asked. But now comes 
another stumbling-block; I wonder if this 
is the kind of thing George MacDonald de- 
scribes: — 'Self springs to life in the slaying 
of self.' It is this: I can't see the possibil- 
ity of doing it except as a suffering mart3rr. 
Now, I won't do it in such a spirit; if I can't 
carry it through in love to him and justice 
to her, I won't do it at all. I'd rather be 
out and out selfish than to go through life 
pitying myself because I am so good. I will 
not sink into this depth of self -admiration, 
— not consciously. 

**Every time I make up my mind to attempt 
it, the demon of martyrdom whispers in my 
ear that I'm too good to live. I must get 
rid of him and then see what comes next. 
And even as I write, I begin to get just the 
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faintest glimpse of what it will mean to be a 
true friend to them and help them to this 
happiness. I believe the demon is ashamed 
of himself before you and is hiding to get 
out of your way. Wait a little, Anita dear, 
I'll write again.*' 

It was easier for Anita to wait than to 
account to George for Barbara's delay. But 
she managed her secret and her conscience 
with remarkable skill, and at last the letter 
came: 
Anita dearest: 

I can do it! I can do it! I know there 

will be pain at times, but the thought of 

doing for him what no one else can will 

drive it away. And it even begins to look 

pleasant for her sake, too. Come any day, 

now, only let me know a Uttle before, so 

that I may be sure to be at home. You 

need not blame yourself any more, you have 

done me the greatest kindness in life. 

With ever grateful love, 
Your Barbara. 
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P.S. — I have forgotten every time, dear, 
to thank you for not telling George. I 
know how hard it must be for you, for 
there is such confidence between you. But 
it is a real comfort to me to have you the 
absolutely only person who knows. Some 
time I shan't care any more, and then if 
you want to explain all the mystery of this 
long delay, you may. 

Barby. 

And some weeks after, she wrote again: 
**I know you will be interested to know 
how I feel when I see them together. Dear, 
it is wonderful! In her atmosphere, the 
best of him comes to the surface, strongly, 
and it is a different 'best' from what I have 
really understood of him, and from what I 
know my heart craves most deeply. She is 
surely the one for him, and he is not the one 
for me. And yet, isn't it strange ! at times, 
I have to struggle still ! I am so persistent, 
I can't let go, easily, even of what I don't 
want any more." 
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jITH Helen's growth out of 
babyhood, Marion grad- 
ually resumed her public 
duties; and the end of 
the third year of the 
little one's life saw her 
fully reinstated in these 
especial pursuits. She now, more definitely 
than before, assumed the need to the wife of 
an individual vocation, and of the sacrifice 
of personal happiness to wider uses, giving, 
involuntarily and tacitly, the definition to 
"personal happiness" of "the happiness of 
family life." Under this conviction, she 
bestowed miK;h time again on Mrs. Hunting- 
ton's interests, and having been chosen 
CoTTesponding Secretary of the Woman's 
Club, she readily accepted the position. 
Her many occupations by day left no time. 
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often, for this latter work, except evenings, 
and she was thus frequently absorbed, dur- 
ing Ralph's home hours, with writing, which 
rendered any but a far-away companionship 
impossible. 

Ralph watched this relapse into former 
habits with a disappointment which was, 
indeed, actual grief. Her devotion to those 
extraneous duties began to require the reUn- 
quishment of many of her rides to Lincoln 
with him. During the first months of 
Helen's babyhood he had looked forward to 
the time when Marion might accompany 
him again, and as soon as it was practicable, 
they had often taken the child on these 
excursions. But now that she was old 
enough to be a companion, rather than a 
baby to be cared for, he found himself alone 
on the rides more than ever before. 

He appealed to Marion, sometimes, re- 
minding her of their happiness during the 
few months before the baby came ; and, with 
an unwilUngness to grieve him, she made 
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feeble attempts to lessen her evening task ; 
but not succeeding well in this, she finally 
argued, frankly, against yielding too much 
to the desire for personal happiness. 

'*You know, Ralph, we ought to sacrifice 
ourselves for others, and I should be selfish 
to give my life to you and Helen, only." 

** Selfishness would be better, then, than 
separation. We are gradually growing out 
of all common interests." 

* ' Oh, Ralph ! how can you say that ! Why, 
we have each other, always, and baby is a 
bond between us. If we only think of it 
rightly, we are never apart." 

**lt is pretty difiicult to think of it 
* rightly,' when you are taken up with other 
things and all I get in an evening is a few 
absent-minded smiles. You seem miles 
away." 

**I don't understand why! It is lovely 
to me to sit here writing and feel your pres- 
ence and know how glad you are in your 
heart to be near me." 
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Ralph did not answer. He felt a change 
in the whole atmosphere of the house; from 
being warm and genial it was growing chilly 
and dreary. Even Marion was sometimes 
struck with this, and contrasted, involun- 
tarily, her mother's wifehood with her own. 
But she always reassured herself by consid- 
ering the less geniality of the home as purely 
imaginary, and her com"se as a wife an ad- 
vance upon her mother's, as it was natural 
and desirable for the children to advance 
upon the ways of their parents. In this 
conclusion she was assisted by Mrs. Hunt- 
ington's definition of marriage unity, 
namely: Separate growth in diflferent in- 
terests; individual development on inde- 
pendent lines. 

Another kind of separation began some 
months before. Mrs. Huntington gave a 
series of private lectures to women. In- 
them she set forth the need of the world for a 
higher standard of purity. As marriage is 
the closest relation between the sexes, she 
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argued, so it must take the lead in establish- 
ing the pinity of the race. She pointed out 
the usual mode of married living as entirely 
unworthy of human beings of intelligence 
and refinement. Every human act, she 
affirmed, should have a distinct object, else 
it is either idiotic or base. She dwelt with 
eloquence upon the misery brought by un- 
welcome motherhood on thousands of inno- 
cent creatures. And she appealed to her 
hearers to rise to their duty as women and 
assume the great task of raising humanity 
from the degradation into which it had 
fallen. 

Before the delivery of these lectures, Mrs. 
Huntington had gained a somewhat large 
following. Now, many dropped ofiF. Some 
were shocked to hear a woman say these 
things to an audience, even of women ; others 
feared their husbands' disapproval of their 
listening to them. 

Marion was not one of these. Her home 

training had taught her to think of marriage 
13 • 
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as pure in all its relations, and her love for 
Ralph had emphasized this impression. But 
she recognized the tmlimited possibilities of 
human growth, and Mrs. Huntington's posi- 
tion was to her unanswerable, and, therefore, 
an advance upon any previous one she had 
known. She had no fear of Ralph's disap- 
proval of the promulgation of what to the 
one uttering it was the truth, in public or in 
private, whatever it might be, provided it 
was spoken earnestly and seriously. She 
knew that to him purity was not in the sub- 
ject of speech, but in the feeling and thought 
shining through it. 

Ralph had an unbounded reverence for 
the truth. His strong practical energy con- 
tained within it a fervent religious nature 
and an ever-alive craving for more light. It 
was his utter inability to blind himself to 
what came to look false that had driven him 
from the church of his childhood. The sep- 
aration was attended with great suffering; 
for his soul hungered to find in the Bible, his 
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once dearly-loved guide, a God adequate to 
meet his mature manhood. This failing 
him, he turned to Truth as his Divinity. 
His final decision was a genuine consecra- 
tion: — **The church has nothing for me. 
Truth shall be my God. Wisdom has formed 
the universe. By following truth as I see it, 
I cannot fail in the end to find where to turn 
for the revelation of infinite wisdom, which 
in some form must be the birthright of every 
human soul.'* 

To him unselfishness, which to Marion 
was the giving up of something dear, meant 
consecration to this, his God. When mar- 
riage came, he saw that if his love of truth 
were genuine it would hold him to respect 
what was truth to his wife. He knew that 
he and Marion could not always agree; but 
he must not expect her to put aside her con- 
victions, however they might differ from his, 
or whatever they might require of him, per- 
sonally, unless he could show her wherein 
they were mistakes. 
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Her reports of Mrs. Huntington's lectures 
disturbed him, because, while he felt the idea 
to be a false one, he had no definite principle 
upon which to found opposition to it. He 
recognized the validity of her reasoning, if 
the foundation premise were correct, and he 
acknowledged Marion's right to ask of him a 
truth which would refute it, if he denied it. 
He had no such principle to give her. He 
was like thousands of others; he had been 
reared to a high sense of moral honor in 
neighborly, business, and sexual relations; 
but his religious training had been scarcely 
more than a knowledge of the old doctrine 
which all churches now practically repudiate, 
although some still cling to it verbally, of the 
other world and spiritual living as consisting 
solely of harps and crowns, or hell fire, dealt 
out by an appeased or an angry God accord- 
ing as life is devoted or not to the saving of 
one's own soul: This doctrine he had re- 
jected ; but he had not yet found those spir- 
itual laws which fit one's nature and explain 
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it and serve as a guide in its upward 
growth, as the Copemican theory fits and 
explains the material universe and guides 
in its practical affairs. He knew only what 
his perception dimly discerned, without 
having discovered the rational thought 
which could bring its revelations into defi- 
nite form and beget with it still higher and 
deeper meanings, in unlimited increase. 

Therefore, he had no alternative but to 
guard Marion in the freedom which he so 
zealously claimed for himself, refraining 
even from persuasions, to induce her to vio- 
late her conscience. And just here, another 
feeling sustained him; — ^he was deeply hurt, 
at moments to irritation, in seeing her so 
easily forget the purity and innocence they 
had both found in married love as they had 
lived in it, for the merely intellectual reason- 
ing of a woman who seemed utterly devoid 
of domestic aflfections. And moreover, Mrs. 
Huntington had pointed out the unwilling- 
ness of a husband to accept this idea of hers 
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as due, always, to his abnormal physical 
state. He was helpless before such an accu- 
sation, like the insane man, who, the stronger 
his asseverations of a sound mind, the greater 
the proof of its abnormality. As Ralph 
realized how such a conviction about her 
husband utterly paralyzes a wife's sense of 
his right of equal judgment with her in the 
most vital matter of their external lives, a 
fierce impulse came to him to demand of 
Marion the entire renouncement of a friend- 
ship which required of her to regard her hus- 
band's judgment as vitiated by low desires. 
But he forced the impulse aside; for he was 
unable to present a principle deeper than 
those with which Mrs. Huntington sustained 
her theory; and to combat her reasoning 
with mere feeling was to proclaim in himself 
the very weakness she accused men of. But 
he could not reveal to Marion how hurt he 
felt at her casting aside the results of their 
own experience in order to accept Mrs. 
Huntington's ideas, because this would sub- 
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ject him to a cruel misunderstanding by her 
of what he knew to be a pure and innocent 
love for his wife. Finally, he said : 

**I do not feel this to be true, as you do, 
though 1 cannot state my objections from a 
definite principle. But think of it mbst 
carefully. Has it not seemed to us, my 
darling, that caresses have an object? How 
often we have said to each other that even 
a kiss opened the way between our hearts 
through which love flowed with renewed 
blessedness from one to the other! How 
often we have quoted Tennyson's words, 

*And our spirits rushed together with the 
meeting of the lips ! ' " 

But Mrs. Huntington's plain reasoning 
weighed more with Marion than the ac- 
knowledged indefiniteness of Ralph's, and 
the result was that their method of living 
followed her teachings. 
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Her Highest Standard 
and How it 

^Twenty-one Workcd 




^ND now the life of the hus- 
band and wife was guided 
by Marion's highest 
standards; and, led by 
Mrs. Huntington's faith in 
the final salvation of the 
race through the leader- 
ship of woman alone, they seemed to her 
perfect ideals. There was only one draw- 
back; Ralph had yielded to her right to 
freedom, not to her superior judgment &s a 
woman. This was unsatisfactory to her, and 
she knew, unsatisfying to him. When she 
had asked if women were not purer than men 
and therefore more capable of judging of 
purity, he had answered that he was glad to 
believe them purer in thought and feeling, 
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but he could not concede the right to any 
human being, not even to his wife, to judge 
for him; and he added that perhaps 
woman's very purity rendered her judgment 
in some degree less valuable, for she could 
not comprehend evil as a man does, and 
therefore could not have the same perception 
of the difference between a true husband and 
a libertine, which every man who loves piu*- 

ity knows is as that between heaven and hell ; 

« 

and it would be so if the libertine were left 
alone in the world with only one woman; for 
women are apt to think it is the love of many 
which makes the quaUty of libertinism, 
whereas it is the quality of Ubertinism which 
makes the love of many. 

Marion did not follow closely her hus- 
band's thought, and the impression left upon 
her mind was of his failure to appreciate the 
higher value of woman's judgment in mat- 
ters relating to purity. She was reminded of 
Mrs. Huntington's words: — **They call us 
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angels, but in practical affairs they seem to 
prefer their own earthiness." 

**Marion," said Ralph, one evening, **can 
you go to Lincoln with me to-morrow? It is 
a long time since we have had a drive to- 
gether." 

** To-morrow? Oh, I am so sorry. I ex- 
pect Mrs. Jasper out from New York to ar- 
range with me about the Woman's Rights 
reception we are to hold next week. She is 
to make an address and she wants to consult 
me about it. She may not come though, 
tmtil the next evening. Mrs. Htmtington is 
to let me know to-night." 

* * Can't you wire her not to come till Thurs- 
day, anyway?" 

**She can't change if she has already ar- 
ranged to give to-morrow to me. Her time 
is very full. If you could let me know 
longer beforehand, I might be able to go 
with you more." 

**I can't, Marion; things come up unex- 
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pectedly in business, and, I imagine, my time 
is as full as Mrs. Jasper's.*' 

**I know it, dear, and I am sorry. But if 
I can't go with you, we can be happy in 
sacrificing ourselves for the good we can do, 
can't we dear?" 

Ralph looked down upon her gravely : . 

**Yes, always, when it is of as much value 
as what we give up." 

Marion flushed. ** Isn't what I find to do 
worth as much as what you find to do? " 

* * Mine is my life's work." 

"And why should I not have a life's work, 
too?" 

* ' Have you not, in the care of your family, 
and in helping me to do mine?" 

' ' But you have care of the family too, and 
I don't help much in merely riding to Lin- 
coln with you." 

Ralph was about to reply and then turned 
away suddenly. He did not like argument, 
and it was impossible to make Marion under- 
stand. What was to him so important pre- 
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sented itself to her mind as a mere trifle. 
He looked grave, and Marion troubled; and 
they fell into a silence, half -constrained and 
unusual to them, broken only by Marion's 
remark that Helen's cold was too bad to 
allow of her taking the ride, but she could 
be left with Aunt Bess and Mabel if she 
herself went. Presently, Ralph arose : 

"I'm going to see grandmother, will you 
come?" the cordiality of the invitation was 
a Uttle forced. 

*'No, thank you, Winnie is out, and I 
must stay with baby." 

Ralph found the old home bright with its 
usual cheeriness. It was a big old-fashioned 
Jersey house, with wide hall and spacious 
rooms. The fumitm-e and decorations were 
a combination of the differences in the mem- 
bers of the family, — ^grandmother's quiet 
Quaker taste, Mr. Eliot's love of rich warm 
colors, the fondness of Aunt Bess for sub- 
stantial elegance, and Mabel's daintiness. 
But all had a wonderful harmony, like the 
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united lives of this family, and it was fitly 
expressed by the one word, '*hominess." 

As Ralph entered, they welcomed him 
warmly, inquiring for Marion and little 
Helen, and grandmother insisted upon his 
"sitting right down" by her and telling her 
the news. 

* * The news isn't good. My Wncoln affairs 
bother me. I must go there to-morrow 
evening. I hope Marion will go too, but 
she may not. If she should, can you take 
in a small tramp for the night?" 

**The baby!" exclaimed Aunt Bess. 
'*Well, I should think we would. We don't 
have half enough of her. You fathers and 
mothers are wretchedly selfish about your 
children, you expect to keep them to yotu-- 
selves all the time. I wish you and Marion 
would go off for a month and let us have a 
real solid good time with Helen." 

**It*s too bad we can't oblige you just now, 
and I'm afraid you'll be disappointed to- 
morrow, for I hardly think Marion will be 
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able to go. I shall probably drive over 
alone.'* Ralph tried to speak indiflferently. 

'*If you do, may I ride with you as far as 
Barbara Kendall's?'* asked Mabel; "I am 
to spend the evening and night there, and 
our carriage is engaged, and if I go with you 
it will save my starting in the afternoon and 
wasting hours on the various railroads be- 
tween here and Edgewood." 

* * Of course you may. I will let you know 
in the morning, — or better still, I will get a 
double carriage and take you along even if 
Marion does ago." 

''Oh, no, Ralph, don't do that. It will 
just spoil the cosiness of the ride for you and 
Marion. A buggy is so much more chummy 
for two than a big double carriage. Please 
don't do it, promise me now, or I'll go in the 
cars in any case; they are not very bad, 
after all." 

Ralph gave the promise, and then Mr. 
Eliot said : 

''What's the matter, Ralph? I thought 
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after the receipt to the Morse title was 
found, you wouldn't have any more trouble.*' 

**Did you ever know any place or condi- 
tion where there wasn't trouble? The 
bother now is with some of my workmen." 
And he went on to tell of the discourage- 
ments in the way of trying to improve the 
condition of his men, mostly, at the moment, 
because of their own blindness, led as they 
were by one of their number, a jealous, 
masterly spirit. 

**Well, keep on, my boy; you're on the 
right road; you'll find a way." 

'*0f course he'll find a way," said Mabel; 
"Ralph never gave up anything yet that he 
thought he ought to do." 

**No," remarked Aunt Bess, **do you re- 
member when he thought he ought to prove 
to the master at school that he couldn't be 
put in a class lower than he belonged in?" 

**What was it?" asked grandmother. 

**Has thee forgotten?" 

** Why, yes, I don't seem to remember." 
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**How curious. It was after he had been 
out of school with the succession of sick- 
nesses he had, and the master was a stranger 
to him and insisted upon placing him too 
low. And Ralph took his books and gravely 
marched out of the schoolroom, saying he 
didn't care to learn his a, b, c's twice." 

'^Didhegoback?" 

'*0f course not, that year; thee wouldn't 
send him, and Joseph never interfered 
directly with *thy boy/ thee knows; so 
Ralph staid out." 

**Yes, and I rescued him from a year of 
idleness," added Mabel; **he began to crow 
over me, because I had to go to school and 
he didn't. I liked school well enough, but I 
couldn't stand his being so big about not 
going. So I kept nagging at papa till he 
proposed to thee, grandmother, to send 
Ralph up on thy brother's farm to do 
chores for the winter." 

**0h, that was how I happened to go 
there, was it ? You Uttle hypocrite ! I never 
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suspected you had anything to do with it. 
You pretended to be my friend." 

**0h, Ralph ! I didn't pretend anjrthing at 
all! I told you I would pay you oflf. I 
thought you knew how I tried to do it. But 
you ought to be thankful to me for saving 
you from growing up an idle man, as you 
would have if you had had nothing to do all 
winter. The reading-books said so." 

**The reading-books are very convenient 
with their advice for other people to follow, 
aren't they, saintly Mabel?" 

"Of course, what else are they good for? 
You wouldn't expect any one to use them 
for their own inconvenience, would you?" 

"Mabel had very Uttle to do with your 
going to the country," remarked Aunt Bess, 
"your uncle Joseph and I were the ones who 
put our heads together to accomplish it." 

"Oh!" exclaimed grandmother, "is that 

what you are all talking about? Of course 

I remember sending thee to the farm, Ralph, 

because thee wasn't strong. I'd forgotten 

13 
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about the master. I didn't want thee to go 
to school, anyway, but Joseph and Elizabeth 
overpersuaded me. I was glad when thee 
came home.*' 

Aunt Bess and Mr. Eliot exchanged smiles. 
It was a standing tradition in the family, or 
at least with these two, that their combined 
efforts had been Ralph's only salvation from 
the otherwise inevitable ruin of grand- 
mother's indulgence, and Aunt Bess was of 
the secret opinion that Joseph would not 
always have held firm but for her steadying 
influence. Aunt Bess felt a considerable 
satisfaction in the result of her care of the 
two children, for Mabel's mother had died 
when the little girl was only nine years old. 
The aunt had filled her life with devotion to 
her brother's family, and if some undue 
pride crept in, it was of the harmless kind 
which merely goes toward filling the vacancy 
in the heart of a woman to whom circum- 
stances have denied the ties of marriage. 

Ralph again turned to Mabel to tease her 
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about her deception and her disloyalty to 
her brother, while she defended herself 
bravely as having a perfect right to see to it 
that he had something better to do for his 
winter's work than to **play biggerty'* to 
her. When Ralph started for home he felt 
lighter at heart. The affectionate banter of 
the evening and the loving warmth of the 
home atmosphere had driven away anxiety 
for the moment. He had been too much 
displeased with Marion, he told himself; he 
would try to console her, by meeting the dis- 
appointment, if it came, with cheerfulness. 
**Dear wife, dear heart!** he thought, **how 
earnestly she tries to make her life of value 
to others; and how perfectly she cares for 
my comfort, and what a tender mother she 
is! Dear, sweet wife!** and the calm light 
of the stars shone down and seemed to fall 
on him with its peacef ulness ; and something 
of the old trust in God*s Providence, though 
now he gave it no name, filled his soul, and 
this peace and the love of his wife and the 
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beauty of the night all blended into one 
great unity of life. 

Marion, meanwhile, had been thinking, 
too, and in spite of the remembrance of Mrs. 
Huntington's repeated assertions of the 
greater selfishness of men than of women, 
her mind went back to her former thought 
of Ralph as one of the exceptions, like her 
father, and Mr. Lothrop, and her brother 
Tom, and Kitty's husband, Richard Scott. 
She thought of all his care and helpfulness to 
her, of his guarding her freedom of opinion 
even at the sacrifice of his own, and the little 
feeling of annoyance aroused by his impUca- 
tion of the unimportance of her work 
compared with his, passed away. "Dear 
Ralph,'* she said, softly, **when he comes 
home I will tell him how sorry I am not to 
go with him. And I will try harder not to 

let my work interfere no, I can't 

we ought, both of us, to sacrifice all we can 
for our general usefulness. But I needn't 
feel hurt and argue about mine being as 
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great as his. I can't expect him to see it all 
at once, but he will after a while/' 

And when she heard his latchkey, she ran 
to the door; and they met with glowing 
faces, and Marion said: 

**I am so sorry, Ralph; Mrs. Jasper is 
coming. It's too bad, dear." 

* * Oh, well, never mind. I was a good deal 
disappointed at first, but it can't be helped. 
I must try not to hurt you, even if I do want 
you to do a Uttle diflferently." 

**But Ralph, to do diflferently would be to 

give up my usefulness but I didn't 

mean to argue." 

**No, I didn't either. Never mind, 
dear"; and Ralph looked absolutely cheer- 
ful, and Marion felt a pang at his so easily 
putting aside his longing to have her with 
him. It was the first time he had ever met 
a disappointment of this kind so com- 
placently, and instead of rejoicing in his at 
last learning to think rightly about it, she 
began wondering if he were growing a little 
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indififerent to her; she was immediately 
ashamed of her um*easonableness, and 
assumed an air of great content, and even 
half convinced herself of her happiness in 
his dawning enlightenment. 

The next morning, as he finished break- 
fast, he said : 

**I must hurry a little to get time to call 
and tell Mabel that you are not going to 
Lincoln this evening." 

''Mabel! Why?" 

**She wants to go as far as Barbara Ken- 
dall's with me if you can't go. I must let her 
know to prevent her taking the train this 
afternoon before I get home. Good-bye, 
darling." And he hurried away, evidently 
without noticing the coldness of her kiss. 

Her attempt to persuade herself of her 
happiness in Ralph's cheerfulness gave way 
now. So this was why he had come back 
last evening so willing to leave her at home ! 
Mabel ! why should he have asked her to go 
with him? She threw herself into the con- 
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stUtation with Mrs. Jasper that evening 
with a fierce kind of energy which aroused 
some astonishment in the visitor's mind. 
She was deeply unhappy; for, added to all 
the rest, Ralph had hurried away for his 
drive without the slightest notice of her 
coldness in bidding him good-bye. 
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Some Further Results 
from the 
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gALPH left Mabel at Bar- 
bara's and went on alone 
toward Lincoln. At one 
moment, business filled 
his mind; at the next, 
the longing to have his 
wife by his side would 
come over him with irresistible force. As a 
young man, his ideal of home had pictured 
a close and constant companionship between 
husband and wife, a oneness in all things in 
ever-increasing nearness. But this com- 
panionship was not to have for an end the 
happiness of themselves, alone, but because 
of its own richness was to enrich all others 
with whom it came in contact, in family 
relations, in neighborly and in business life. 
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He had not imagined, in Marion's sym- 
pathetic nature, the possibihty of an ideal 
so widely different. Why did she not crave 
the same kind of comradeship in marriage 
that he did? was a question ever recurring 
and never answered. She was loving, sym- 
pathetic, genial; but he reflected with in- 
finite pain that she was already less demon- 
strative than formerly; to-night she had 
been actually cold in her good-bye to him, 
so absorbed was she in her arrangements 
for the coming reception ! Comradeship in 
marriage meant to her an abstract thought 
of each other in the pursuit of separate in- 
terests, instead of a uniting of intelligence 
and energy in one purpose. And, with 
their separation between the evening and 
morning hours, and her special occupations 
filling his other leisure moments, where 
would they find themselves in the end? 

Year after year in this he turned 

resolutely from these thoughts and began 
pondering the wearisome perplexities of lus 
business again. 
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The next morning, Marion's unhappiness 
was mingled with an accusing sense of hav- 
ing been unreasonable and unjust to Ralph. 
She certainly should have been happy, she 
told herself, in the signs he at last had shown 
of understanding her. If only he had not 
consoled himself with taking Mabel with 
him! But she tried to think it natural 
enough for him to do this, and half suc- 
ceeded in driving away the uncomfortable 
feeling. She determined to be generous, for 
she disliked, above all else, to believe it 
possible for her, Marion Bailey Maynard, 
to be ungenerous. And she busied herself 
with her duties, with Helen running in and 
out and stopping her at intervals, now for 
an answer to a question, now for caresses, 
and at evening time met Ralph with a bright 
and tender face, welcoming him home with 
no shadow of hurt feeling. He took her in 
his arms, and for a moment they held each 
other close, with the consciousness of a great 
hunger satisfied. 
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This renewal of tenderness between the 
husband and wife after a brief coldness 
brought with it half suggestions to Marion 
of the richness of a more complete unity in 
marriage; but they were not definite enough 
to appear other than temptations to seek 
the personal happiness of herself and Ralph. 
For she saw no alternative except the old- 
fashioned devotion which made the four 
walls of home the limit of all a wife's in- 
terests, intelligence, and affections. This 
narrow selfishness she shrank from. Even 
her mother, though broad in her sym- 
pathies, seemed to her to have lived too 
much for her own. To be stu-e, their house 
had always been a haven of peace and cheer 
to friends and acquaintances and even to 
strangers who came to them. But Marion 
saw visions of higher good still. 

Nevertheless her mind was not wholly at 
ease, and she tried feebly to make Ralph 
as little uncomfortable as possible, until he 
should himself see the wisdom of her ideals 
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and voluntarily adopt them as his own. 
And occasionally she would leave herself 
leisure to be to him all she knew well how 
to be, — the comrade who satisfied his soul 
with good things. On these rare occasions, 
they would go together to the old Eliot 
home, where love and bright cheer awaited 
them, their walks to and fro sparkling with 
light chit-chat or glowing with the deeper 
meanings they had found in life; or they 
would visit friends or entertain them; or 
an evening at home by themselves would be 
filled with music and talk of Helen's future 
or lighter things; and interspersed were 
little love passages which made Ralph the 
happiest of men. 

But these were but small oases in a great 
desert of separation; and often Ralph's 
evenings were dreary from Marion's pre- 
occupation with writing, and occasionally 
from calls of one co-worker or another of 
hers, when Ralph, if there were no other 
visitors, either spent the time alone or in an 
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effort to entertain the husbands or sons who 
came as escorts; which was not always an 
interesting task, and seemed to him a great 
waste of life both for himself and the escorts, 
for they looked no more entertained than 
he felt. 

However, there was one bright day in the 
week : Ralph had claimed, at the beginning 
of their marriage, the privilege of family 
gatherings on Sundays, and they generally 
alternated, the Eliots coming to the May- 
nard house one week, and Marion and Helen 
and Ralph going to theirs the other. He 
resolutely opposed any sign of Marion's 
having anything to do on those days except 
to take part in the family reunion, and she 
could not resist his half-commanding appeal. 
They were all at their best then, throwing 
aside their weekday cares; Aunt Bess, 
watchful for every one's comfort and bright 
and keen in conversation, — grandmother 
placid and beautiful, as on every day in the 
week, — Mr. EUot jolly, kindly and atten- 
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tive, — Mabel sunny and thoughtful, — ^little 
Helen the center of attraction and now in 
the witchery of her three baby years, — 
Marion sympathetic, dignified and loving, — 
and Ralph, sometimes plajrful, sometimes 
thoughtful, always the attentive husband, 
the loving brother, the affectionate son. 
Those Sundays were the brightest spots in 
Ralph's life, and Marion said to him some- 
times that he surely ought not to fed 
separated from her, when they were always 
together in common sympathy on this day. 
**I know," he would answer, **a square meal 
once a week is better than none ; but a man 
gets fearfully hungry again, before the six 
days of starvation are over"; which Marion 
took mostly as a joke, and said so, but he 
gravely made no answer. 

As time went on, changes came into their 
attitude toward each other. Ralph was 
acquiring a habit of leaving Marion, often, 
during the evenings when she was espe- 
cially occupied. Sometimes it was to take 
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a walk, because he felt restless and nervous; 
sometimes for a visit to grandmother. To 
Marion, it seemed now as if he always chose 
the times when he must go alone to the old 
home, rather than those when she could 
accompany him. He was apt to start up 
abruptly, without more than, **I am going 
out a while, Marion, don't sit up for me." 

As when he had first taken Mabel with 
him on his way to Lincoln, the sacrifice 
which had looked so pleasant to Marion 
when he sat by, returning smile for smile, 
or ready with an answer to a question or a 
suggestion if she asked his advice, became 
matter-of-fact and painful martyrdom now. 
She reflected sadly on Ralph's want of per- 
ception of the marriage unity she craved, a 
co-operation in her usefulness, although her 
co-operation with him was taken for granted. 
And there would often come a suspicion of 
the ending of his "walks '* at the Eliot house, 
even when they were spoken of by him only 
as walks, and she wondered if her own 
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devotion to a wider sphere than home alone 
was less attractive than Mabel's affectionate 
readiness to make the evening agreeable to 
him. She recalled with sorrow, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington's declarations of having found the 
best of men ready always to seek what 
gratifies most their love of attention and 
flattery. Marion became more quiet and 
less affectionate in her manner toward her 
husband. And Ralph, often now, even 
when at home at Marion's hour of retiring, 
would seem to forget to offer her a good- 
night kiss; and she finally dropped the 
habit of offering it to him instead: Ap- 
parently he did not care as he used to, and 
it added another deep pain to her martyr- 
dom. 

Ralph grew correspondingly quiet. With 
him the pain was still greater. Often, he 
found himself gazing at his wife with a long- 
ing he could hardly resist. Much as her 
course saddened him, he was not blind to the 
earnest love of humanity in it.. Her fine 
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face grew in beauty, softened by the genuine 
growth of her character, and, also, by the 
sadness which he did not know of. Her 
yielding to the influence of Mrs. Hunting- 
ton in a way to shut out his, he felt to be 
inexcusable, and he wondered, sometimes, 
if he ought not to show her the essential dis- 
loyalty to her marriage in such an exchange; 
but in spite of her mistakes, his love and ad- 
miration increased daily, for the steadfast 
purpose and true affection with which she 
sought the highest aspiration for their lives. 
But the pain of seeing her apparently in- 
different to the dropping of their old affec- 
tionate ways was deep and keen. She had 
given no sign of noticing how often he was 
obliged to shun expressions of affection, even 
to the extent of omitting their good-night 
kiss. She accepted this result of their sepa- 
rate living as a matter of course, and it sad- 
dened him at one time, and irritated him 
strongly at another. She was more ab- 
sorbed in her work than ever, and was quiet 
14 
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and unapproachable. Even their Sundays, 
he reflected, were less cheery and genial in 
the hours when they were alone. 

And so, when his love for her earnest 
womanhood would overpower him, he would 
get up and leave her suddenly; for he knew 
he could not stay without taking her in his 
arms and pleading with her. This he could 
not do. Beg from his wife unwilling 
caresses ! The thought was hell. 

And, as often, his mood was one of irrita- 
tion uncontrollable in her presence. Then 
he would ask himself how a woman could be 
so indifferent, and why did she want to be? 
Was Mrs. Huntington's friendship so much 
dearer than his companionship and apprecia- 
tion? Why did a woman marry at all, if 
only to combine with a multitude of other 
women to shut her husband out of her life? 
In these moods, Marion would seem to his 
overwrought imagination Uke some beautiful 
fiend, sweet, enticing, lovable and colder 
than liquid air. At such moments, too, he 
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would leave the house abruptly and walk 
with great strides until he had fatigued him- 
self into calmness, when he would return to 
the solitude of his own room. It was across 
the wide hall from Marion's and was fur- 
nished with her greatest care and most exqui- 
site taste, but it looked bare and desolate to 
him; for it lacked the presence which alone 
could brighten and warm it. 
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^ Trying Incident 
Hastens 

^Twenty-three the CHstS 




ARION did not find her 
own especial arrange- 
ments always satisfactory 
to herself. She held 
strongly to the traditions 
of the household in which 
she was bom and bred, 
and hospitality to unexpected guests was too 
much a part of her natiu^ to be set aside. 
But of late, these comings had seriously in- 
terfered with her pre-arranged plans, and on 
one such evening she was obliged to leave the 
house and guests with Ralph for awhile. 
She hurried back as quickly as possible, but 
the incident had broken the spirit of hospi- 
tality, and for days she could not drive from 
her memory Ralph's evident mortification. 
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nor, indeed, her own. The visitors were 
business friends of his, and she might never 
see them again, but her pride as hostess was 
self-wounded, and she was pained to give 
pain to Ralph. For the first time, she began 
to believe it necessary to make her engage- 
ments more elastic, and she firmly resolved 
to do so. 

Ralph told her one day that the next week 
he should go to Lincoln, and he wished to 
bring back Mr. and Mrs. Stone for a visit of 
a day or two. They were people who had 
always insisted on entertaining him when he 
spent the night in the little town, but they 
seldom left home and he had never been able 
to persuade them to make him and Marion a 
visit. Now they were going to New York 
for a few weeks to stay with a relative and 
see something of city life, and Ralph had 
arranged for them to come with him to 
Nordham for the first day or more; and he 
had told Marion early, to give her time to 
arrange to go with him, as it would add much 
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to the hospitality of the invitation if she 
should join him in escorting them from their 
house. Marion acquiesced, heartily. She 
had promised to examine the proof sheets of a 
pamphlet of Mrs. Huntington's which would 
come from the printer's on that evening, and 
which, to carry out a certain purpose of its 
author's, must be in the hands of the printer 
againearly the next morning; but she deter- 
mined to send excuses for not fulfilling her 
promise. This she did. But on the ap- 
pointed afternoon, just before Ralph arrived, 
the proof came from Mrs. Huntington with a 
note, begging Marion to find some one to look 
it over if possible, as she was taken suddenly 
ill and could not sit up even in bed to do it. 
There was no time for finding any one, and 
Marion saw herself obliged to forego her ride. 
This was a real sorrow, for lately Mabel had 
often become Ralph's companion on these 
trips as far as Edgewood, and Marion had 
been glad of a special reason for beginning 
to break up the habit. She met him with a 
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sorrowful face, and his became so too, mo- 
mentarily, and then assumed an expression 
of indifference. This, following her genuine 
effort to accompany him, wounded her 
sharply. He seemed to have lost, entirely, 
his old feeling of delight in their drives to- 
gether. 

Ralph stopped at the Eliot house for a 
moment's consultation with Mr. Eliot over a 
business affair and found Mabel about to 
start in her own carriage for Barbara's. 
She willingly accepted a seat in the comfort- 
able double one which he had provided for 
the Stone family, and they rode on together. 

When they reached the Kendall house, 
Barbara was at the door as they drew up. 

**I am so glad to see you,'* she said to 
Mabel without giving her time to alight, 
"you have come to almost a party, to-night. 
Edith and Arthur Dempsey are here, and just 
think ! their mother has come too ! Isn't it 
wonderful she is so well, after her long years 
of invalidism." 
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"But I can't stay this evening. I am 
going to Lincoln with Ralph"; and Ralph 
looked around at her in amazement, but 
Barbara gave him no time for comments. 

**0h, I'm so sorry; but I mustn't stop 
to say a word. Come over day after to- 
morrow, will you? I want especially to see 
you." 

** Yes, if I can, or the next day," and Bar- 
bara hastily left. 

** Ralph, you'll have to take me with you 
or get me home again. Do you think Mrs. 
Stone would give me a room for the night? " 

"Of course she would. But what is all 
this? I don't understand." 

**I know it, Ralph, but don't ask me. I 
can't tell you, only I couldn't meet Mrs. 
Dempsey to-night. Some time you shall 
know about it. Don't ask me any more 



now." 



"That's all right, Mabel; I've been for- 
getting the existence of the Dempsey family 
for four years, more or less, and it's second 
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nature now. And we'll tell Mrs. Stone that 
you came with me because, — because what ? " 

** Because — I don't know, what shall we 
say?'' 

*'I'll tell you. We'll say Marion found 
herself obliged to stay at home, and you have 
come to escort them with me, which is n't a 
lie, because you can do it." 

"Yes, that will do" ; and Ralph turned to 
her, and they smiled at each other in the 
starlight, and then rode on silently. 

The next afternoon, when the visitors ar- 
rived, Mrs. Stone's first words, after com- 
plimenting Marion on the beauty and com- 
fort of the house, were : 

"What a real pleasant person Miss Mabel 
Eliot is. We had such a good visit from her. ' ' 

Marion felt her heart beat faster, but she 
asked with assumed indifference : 

"Did you have a visit from Mabel? 
When?" 

"Why, last night, you know, when she 
came instead of you." 
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**0h, yes, — she did go then? It — it was 
not — decided when Mr. Maynard left here." 

**Yes, and Mr. Maynard asked her over 
this evening. We want to see her again. 
My husband took a great liking to her. I 
don't know's I've ever seen Sam so taken 
with anybody.'* 

And when they returned to the parlor, 
Ralph said to her: 

**I asked Mabel over this evening. She 
went with me to Lincoln. They seemed to 
want to see her again, and I thought she 
would be convenient if you should have any 
engagement," but Marion turned just then 
to pay some slight attention to Mrs. Stone, 
and Ralph could not finish his sentence. 
Marion soon excused herself and hastened 
to her own room. 

It was within a few minutes of dinner- 
time, and she spent the interval in a fierce 
struggle to regain her usual easy dignity of 
manner. She had a hard wounded feeling, 
— she had not supposed Ralph capable of 
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hurting her so. To take Mabel to Lincoln 
with him for the purpose of escorting the 
guests to the house, in the first place, and 
then to request her to come to entertain 
them because she herself might fail in her 
duty, was like an insult to her; it certainly 
was a rebuke for her going out on the even- 
ing the other visitors were there, a necessity 
which she had regretted as much as he, and 
which had given rise to her firm resolve to 
avoid Uke happenings again. She did not 
consider that Ralph knew nothing of this 
resolve, nor of how earnestly she had tried 
to rid herself of her engagement to Mrs. 
Huntington, nor had she noticed that his in- 
viting Mabel for the evening was only to see 
the Stones again; for his remark about any 
possible engagement of Marion's was made 
to herself, and was not a repetition of what 
he had said to Mabel; but Marion, in her 
sensitiveness, did not consider this. Her 
suspicions of Mabel's love for him, always 
ready to appear on the slightest provoca- 
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tion, now broke out into definite assertion. 
**She is trying to make up to him for the 
lack of the selfish devotion in his wife which 
he thinks he ought to have," she said to 
herself, bitterly. 

But she checked herself here. Marion 
Maynard had never been known to be other- 
wise than dignified, and friendly to all who 
came within their door, and she must not 
fail now. She must calm herself. Pride, 
assisted by habit, conquered. When she 
entered the parlor again, it was with her 
usual composure and sweetness; and when 
Mabel came, if her manner to her was a little 
cool, this might easily be attributed to her 
absorption in the entertainment of the 
guests. Toward Ralph she was more than 
ordinarily cordial and attentive; the reveal- 
ing of any coldness between husband and 
wife, in the presence of others, was, to 
Marion, an unthinkable vulgarity and could 
not be allowed to enter their house. 

Helen was permitted to stay up to dinner; 
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for Mr. and Mrs. Stone had brought their 
grandchild, who, with her widowed mother 
lived with them. The little girl was older 
than Helen by two years or more, but 
without the ease which a home of outward 
culture gives even to babyhood. The con- 
trast between the two little people was 
striking; Helen's well-shaped clothing, 
simply fashioned and daintily made, hung 
around her gracefully, and her slightly wavy, 
bronze-red hair was beautiful in its easy 
arrangement; the little "Rosy," as country 
custom pronounced her name, had a gown 
of equal simplicity, but cut in stiflF form, and 
her shoes were noticeably new and inflexible ; 
her light, straight hair was parted and 
brushed very smoothly back from her fore- 
head, and braided in two short, stiflF braids 
just behind the ears; but the skin of the 
round face was as white as Helen's, and the 
dear, blue eyes looked out as sweetly as 
Helen's darker ones. The two gazed at 
each other earnestly for a moment; then 
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Helen went up to the little stranger and put 
her arms softly around her neck and kissed 
her. "Come and see my dollies," she said; 
**I brought them down for you, four, five, 
six hours ago '' ; and with a laugh she took 
Rosy by the hand, and the little air of pro- 
tection and attention as hostess with which 
she led her to the back of the room was 
charming. 

The visitors stayed two days, and Marion 
devoted herself to them. They were gentle, 
sensible people who had won her heart by 
their kindly affectionateness, and, besides, 
she and Ralph were greatly indebted to 
them for their hospitality. Helen and 
Rosy played happily together, and so filled 
was Marion's thought with her part as 
hostess that the unhappiness could not 
come to the surface, although underneath 
was a heavy pain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone left the second morn- 
ing. Mabel ran over to say good-bye to 
them and was urged, equally with Marion, 
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to return the visit soon. Helen and Rosy 
parted with many kisses and after- wavings 
of handkerchiefs. And then Marion turned 
toward her usual duties and the pain in her 
heart. 
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NC Twenty-four 



Ralph* s Struggle 
with the 
Tempter 




UT the genial spirit of the 
visit had left its impress 
even upon her sadness. 
The woimded feeling 
was changed to tender- 
ness. It was directed to- 
ward herself, to be sure, 
for it suggested pleading instead of reproach ; 
she would beg Ralph not to hurt her like 
this again, and show him how Kke an insiUt, 
or at least what a rebuke it was, for him to 
provide a substitute for her possible short- 
comings, especially in this case, because it 
supposed her capable of failing in hospitality 
to these friends who were constantly putting 
Ralph and herself under obligations to them. 
Such pleading would be infinitely more 
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satisfactory than anger or even just re- 
proach, and infinitely stronger in convincing 
him how much he had injured her. 

Under the influence of this self -tenderness, 
she met him in the evening as usual, and 
they fell into a reviewing of the visit, and 
dwelt on the children's pretty ways with one 
another, and were more companionable than 
for many weeks before. But Marion kept 
her purpose in mind and was leading up to 
the point where she could begin her appeal. 
Ralph lay on the lounge, and she sat beside 
him in her low chair. The firelight flickered 
on and added richness to the tasteful colors 
of the room; it lighted up dimly and pleas- 
antly the books and papers on the tables 
and the dainty ornaments in their various 
places, and gave the charm of half -obscurity 
to the masterpieces on the wall. It was the 
hour when the thought of daily duties, 
however pleasant, is gladly laid aside for the 
moment, and the spirit seeks repose in the 
innocent delights of home and its affections; 
15 
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and this evening all its beauty appealed to 
this desire for rest in Ralph. Marion was 
very near him, her graceful form bent 
toward him; he could detect the perfume 
of her hair, the tender light shone from her 
eyes, and her pure, sweet face was close to 
his own. A great tide of love swept over 
him, and then, as he fought it fiercely back, 
fearing to give it sway, it changed to the 
other mood, but one not merely the ac- 
customed irritation. It was a wild, brutal 
instinct. It took from him all the impulse 
to plead and filled him with a demon's 
desire to crush out her will. The animal 
and the tyrant raged within him with all the 
fury of brute and devil. Horror at his own 
blackness stunned every perception except 
one vague instinct of his better nature, — 
to save Marion from himself. He struggled 
up, not knowing that he repulsed a caress 
about to be offered, and half blindly found 
the door, the words, **I am going out a 
while,'* scarcely audible. 
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He reached the street with a fervent 
** Thank God!" then he strode through the 
night, how far he never knew, nor how long. 
As reason gradually returned to him, he 
saw that he must talk more plainly with 
Marion. They must find some better way, 
if possible, than this separate living; or, if 
her indifference was so great as to render 
her incapable of understanding, — **0h, why 
is she so indifferent?" he cried out bitterly, 
— at least it was only just that he should 
give her the opportunity of knowing to 
what wreckage it was bringing their lives. 

He found himself at his own door. He 
knew it must be very late, but the hour had 
no interest for him. He was weak and 
exhausted. His sleep that night was un- 
refreshing, and he awoke dull and heavy. 

His greeting to Marion at breakfast and 
even to little Helen was absent-minded; 
Marion's to him, cold and formal. He was 
too wretched to comment on her pallor, 
except in a few half-indifferent words. 
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After breakfast, Marion sent Helen to 
Winnie and asked Ralph to come with her 
to the library. Her lips were white, and 
her voice, as she spoke, was low with re- 
pressed feeling: 

**I have given up trying to blind myself 
any longer to the truth. You left me last 
evening, as you have many times before, to 
go to see Mabel.*' 

In spite of her self-persuasion, she hoped 
he would deny it. But Ralph's struggle 
had not left him tender, only hopeless 
mentally, and nerve-exhausted physically, 
and this new complication plunged him 
another step deeper into darkness. Irrita- 
tion rose strong within him, yet his despair 
put something of pleading into his one word 
of answer: 

*' Marion!" 

To the wife's jealous ears it was a plea for 
pity in weakness rather than for charity of 
judgment. She had no pity to give, and 
she continued, mercilessly; 
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**I see you cannot deny it. How you 
excuse it, I do not know. That such an 
experience could come into the kind of life I 
supposed we were leading has been unthink- 
able to me, and I would not admit to myself 
what I saw long ago. I have tried to devote 
myself to earnest work, but you seem not 
to appre not to understand my pur- 
poses in it. You would have liked it 

liked me better if I would have spent the 
evenings with you making myself agreeable, 

as " she stopped; she would not 

demean her just indignation by direct com- 
parisons between herself and Mabel. But 
she had gone too far to hide her thought, and 
anger at this injustice again surged strong 
within him. But how beautiful she looked 
as she stood, her face strong with indignation, 
her eyes soft with the pity of it ! and how 
unapproachable! Anger, despair, and love 
swayed him almost to reeling, and he 
grasped a chair for support, while the only 
word he could utter still, was: 
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"Marion!" 

Again she thought perhaps he would deny, 
and he did not. Strengthened in her belief 
now, she went on more hurriedly than 
before : 

"I have seen so much that I have tried to 
explain away; your eagerness to have her 
name for the baby, instead of your mother's, 
— your always defending her against my 
slightest disapproval of anything she does, 
even if you have to criticize me to do it, — 
your cheerfulness in going without me to 
Lincoln when you found her willing to ride 
with you, — " but Ralph had found his voice 
at last: 

"My God, Marion, you are enough to 
drive a man to hell!" and she heard the 
door close heavily behind him. 

She stood, confused, bewildered. Ralph 
had almost sworn at her! And how could 
he accuse her of driving him to despair, 
when he had been so cruel to her? What 
had she done, but to live the highest life she 
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could see and to try to lead him to join her 
in it? Perhaps she had spoken more as if 
she were angry than she had intended; she 
had meant only to show him how hurt 
and rightfully indignant she was. But she 
could see no excuse for his brutal words. 
She went slowly to her room, and mechanic- 
ally dressed Helen for a promised visit of a 
day and a night to Anita's children. 

Her head began to ache, and at evening 
time Winnie reported to the husband that 
Miss Marion had a sick-headache and could 
not be disturbed. 
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Another Trifling Inci- 
dent Precipitates 

^Twenty-five tkc CristS 

^ALPH sat alone in the 
parlor brooding gloomily 
over the unhappiness in 
which he and Marion 
found themselves. His 
head ached, and he felt 
dull and stupid, but his 
brain pondered unceasingly her mistake and 
injustice. He was deeply disappointed not 
to be able to talk with her immediately; to 
go through another day without explaining 
seemed unbearable. In the morning he had 
been, first too stunned and then too angry 
to answer. But before he reached New 
York, he was longing intensely for the time 
of his return, when he might show her how 
absolutely unfounded her charges were. 
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About the baby's name, he could assure her 
that he had not wanted to choose and had 
only done so because she had urged him; 
he was as well satisfied with her choice as he 
would have been with his own. Then he 
would explain how, for her sake, he had 
schooled himself to put away the disap- 
pointment when she could not ride with him, 
because it was always uncontrollably mingled 
with displeasure when he allowed it to re- 
main. And then he would tell her what he 
had thought out in that solitary midnight 
walk, and this would show how mistaken 
she was as to the cause of his leaving her so 
abruptly and would lead to the meaning of 
his rough language of the morning, which 
expressed a real truth; for she had been, 
unconsciously, driving him to desperation. 

And perhaps this would but suddenly 

the hopelessness came back of making her 
understand, imbued as she was with Mrs. 
Huntington's convictions of the essential 
baseness of manhood, — and then followed 
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a rush of tenderness, as the memory of their 
first days of marriage recalled itself, and 
his heart cried out, ** Marion, my love, why 
have you taken the sunshine away? — come, 
— come, and bring it back !" 

He heard the hall door open, but he did 
not rouse himself until Mabel entered. 

* * Oh, Ralph ! " she exclaimed, * * what is the 
matter ? Are you ill ? " 

'*I don't know," wearily putting his hand 
to his head. 

''Why, dear, I am alarmed about you! 
Can't I do something? where is Marion?" 

''She has a sick headache." 

"Can't I do something? you look so pale !" 

"My head aches a little, but you can't 
help it. I'm disappointed not to see Marion 
to-night, and so I've got the dumps. She 
made a mistake about something this morn- 
ing, and I went off without explaining as I 
ought to have done, and I want to see her 
and tell her about it." 

"Oh, well, you can explain to-morrow; 
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and Marion is so sensible, she has probably 
thought out her mistake herself, before this 
time. What lovers you two are, after all 
these years of married life ! You can't wait 
even twelve hours for an explanation of some 
little mistake!" Mabel's laugh had a par- 
ticularly happy sound. 

It happened that Marion felt relieved of 
her headache after she had taken a little 
nourishment at dinner-time. She had been 
revolving Ralph's words in her mind, and 
though she pronounced them inexcusable, 
she desired greatly to know what fancied 
wrong he had against her. She could not 
bear to have a night pass with his roughness 
unapologized for, and without a promise 
from him never to use such expressions again 
to her; she was willing to overlook this 
instance if he were sorry for it, as she was 
sure he must be; and in her softer moments 
she half imagined it possible for him to 
explain about Mabel, although she hardened 
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again upon remembering his lack of any 
attempt to do so in the morning. 

But with a desire for reconciliation as far 
as it could be made, she dressed herself 
hastily and started downstairs, ostensibly 
to look for a missing letter in the library. 
The stairs ended in the hall a short distance 
from the parlor door, which was open; and 
as she stepped down the last one, she heard 
voices and stopped to find out who was 
there. Mabel was sajdng: 

**0h, well, you can explain to-morrow; 
and Marion is so sensible, she has probably 
thought out her mistake herself, before this 
time.*' Marion turned and gained her room 
again, blind with all the old feelings inten- 
sified infinitely. Ralph was talking about 
her to Mabel ! 

Her sleep that night was a delirium. 
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^ Twenty-six 



The Sword of 
Truth 




^HE stayed in her room 
the next morning until 
Ralph had left, not so 
much with an aching 
head as with an angry 
heart. She had heard 
the outer door close 
some time after she had gone to rest 
the evening before, and she had no 
doubt of the subject of the conversation 
which had occupied Ralph and Mabel; 
for had she not positive proof that it was 
herself? 

Ralph knocked softly at her door, but 
she did not answer. She asked Winnie, 
however, when she came, if he had taken 
his usual train. 

"Yes," answered the maid, "but Mr. 
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Maynard looked dreadful kind of white and 
peaked." She was not surprised at his un- 
happiness. 

She thought a long time of the wretched- 
ness of their present lives. Mostly, she 
reproached Ralph as the cause of it; but at 
moments, there would recur the recollection 
of the accusation in his words, and self- 
questionings, not wholly new, would force 
themselves upon her as to whether she had 
always been in the right, — whether her love 
of her work were unmixed with a morbid 
enjoyment of the almost unstinted praises 
of Mrs. Huntington and others, — but no, — 
she turned away from these thoughts, — it 
was not possible for her so to err, — sus- 
ceptibility to flattery was an attribute of a 
vulgar mind, — it was perfectly normal to 
enjoy hearing about one's work having been 
well done. 

Finally, she arose; but with thoughts 
filled with the experiences of the past thirty- 
six hours, she could not settle herself to 
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her regular duties. She walked restlessly 
up and down the room and finally sat down 
before Ralph's picture. The manly face 
brought back all she had believed him to 
be, and as she gazed upon it, her accusa- 
tions seemed monstrous, how could her 

Ralph ever be what she had lately imagined, 



A light knock at the door, and Aunt Bess 
greeted her as she opened it. 

**Are you better, dear? Mabel said you 
had a headache last evening, but Winnie 
thought I might come up. You look 
miserable yet; and how is Ralph? Mabel 
was so anxious about him." 

**I am better, but I was not up when 
Ralph left. He took his usual train. 
Winnie says he looked pale : I think he must 
be all right, though." Marion tried to 
speak naturally. 

"I hope so. And didn't he even tell you 
about the engagement?" 

**No, whose engagement? I didn't see 
him at all." 
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**Now isn't that just like a man! Why, 
MabeFs. / couldn't have gone off to New 
York this morning without just peeping in 
and saying, * Mabel's engaged ! ' " 

Marion's brain turned dizzy; with the 
utmost effort, she steadied her voice : 

** Mabel engaged! To whom?" 

Aunt Bess laughed delightedly. * * I knew 
you'd be astonished, — to Arthur Dempsey. 
I'm much obliged to Ralph for being a man 
and not telling you. I had to come over to 
see how you took it, but I didn't expect to 
get the benefit of your first surprise. You 
look actually pale over it. Mabel wanted 
me to wait for her to come too, but I couldn't. 
She's in New York to-day, making up with — 
I mean, letting mother Dempsey make up 
with her." 

* * Arthur Dempsey ! Why, I thought that 
was given up long ago ! " 

**No, it was never given up, it was only 
a secret engagement. It's a long story, — 
Mabel says she hasn't told Ralph half of it, 
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though she stayed here a good while, talking 
to him about it last evening. He was so 
interested, he kept her, but she knew he 
ought to be in bed and fairly ran away from 
him finally. It was too bad you were sick, 
and couldn't have the fun of her announce- 
ment to you both, as she intended to make 
it. We shall never have another such 
romance in the family." 

Marion could hardly give attention, for 
the self-accusations were demanding her 
thoughts; but she forced them back for the 
moment. 

**I am so surprised I don't know what to 
say," she exclaimed ; * *but tell me about it." 

And this was just what Aunt Bess wanted 
to do, she began at once, embellishing her 
facts with ornaments of her own making in 
the shape of her opinions of Mrs. Dempsey. 
She extolled Anita's ingenuity, and Bar- 
bara's generous aid, and finished with: 

** Barbara was magnificent. She soon 

found it diffictUt to make excuses enough 
16 
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for leaving the lovers alone, — she com- 
menced about six months ago, you must 
know, — and she set to work to ingratiate 
herself into Mabel's confidence, and she 
finally dared to speak to Mabel of the matter, 
and then the course was easy"; and Aunt 
Bess explained why Mabel had driven so 
often to Edgewood with Ralph, ending with 
an account of the last ride, when she went 
with him to Lincoln. ** Barbara finished 
up her work with a most artistic touch, the 
next day. She had been revolving a scheme 
in her mind, and this was just the oppor- 
tunity to put it in practice. What does she 
do, but get mother Dempsey into her own 
little sitting-room the first thing in the morn- 
ing, — Barbara has a lovely little room, — 
all by their two selves, and gradually break 
to her her knowledge of the whole situation, 
and present it to her in a plain matter-of- 
fact light, — that she, Barbara, doesn't want 
Arthur and Arthur doesn't want her, and 
wouldn't Mrs. Dempsey please act the part 
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of the magnanimous parent, — for which she 
would be able to hold herself up to her own 
admiration for the rest of her life, — and 
give her consent to the marriage. I don't 
know whether Barbara blinded the old lady 
by flattering her superior taste in preferring 
her to Mabel, or whether she repeated 
Joseph's favorite theory that our family 
must have come over originally in a speci- 
ally chartered ship, as there is no record of 
them in the Mayflower, but in some way she 
persuaded her that the next best thing to 
having a daughter-in-law you want is to 
want the one you can have. And so when 
the mother got home, she told Arthur it was 
her duty, — Mrs. Dempsey never does any- 
thing except from a sense of duty, — to 
forget as well as to forgive, and gave her 
consent to the engagement. And with the 
cool impudence of her kind of people, she 
wrote Mabel that 'circumstances' had 
seemed to separate them lately, but as 
Arthur had told her of their love for each 
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other, she hoped she would come to see her 
and receive her congratulations and welcome 
as Arthur's affianced wife. Fancy! after 
having kept them apart for more than four 
years! Oh! and I forgot to say what was 
the reason Mabel did not tell you of the 
engagement ; it was because you and Arthur 
were strangers, and she was afraid you 
might misjudge him for keeping her waiting 
so long, when the only reason he did it was 
to save her from very straitened circum- 
stances in the first years of their marriage." 

"I wish she had told me," remarked 
Marion, with very evident earnestness; 
** perhaps we might have helped them; they 
could have met here." 

*' We thought of that, but it was as bad as 
meeting at our house; Mrs. Dempsey would 
have known at once why Arthur came here; 
and as you couldn't help them any and so 
get acquainted with him, Mabel shrank from 
presenting his character to you in such a 
Ught. Young girls are sensitive about their 
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lovers, you know, and this was an especially 
delicate situation, considering his mother's 
notion of Mabel's not being good enough for 
him. Mabel never would admit this of 
Mrs. Dempsey, but she knew it as well as I 
did, and it made her more sensitive about 
what you might think of Arthur." 

Upon leaving, Aunt Bess gave Marion a 
copy of the first letter Mabel had written to 
her lover after he had told her of his mother's 
opposition. 

"I have imagined, sometimes," said Aunt 
Bess, **that you did not know what a strong 
character our Mabel is, and this shows her 
independence and good sense, and I want 
you to read it. There is no hurry about 
returning it, only keep it safe. Good-bye." 

Marion was stunned and bewildered. For 
years, indeed, during her engagement and 
the whole of her marriage, she had cherished 
the belief in Mabel's love for Ralph, and of 
late, of his jdelding to its fascination. And 
this was proved utterly false now, for before 
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her own engagement Mabel was pledged to 
Arthur! To have the basis upon which she 
had rested her explanations of Ralph's con- 
duct toward herself so suddenly removed 
was Uke the confusion of an earthquake; 
the customary foundations had disappeared, 
and she knew not where to stand. But 
this feeling soon gave way to self-accusa- 
tions for her injustice to him. They came 
crowding into her mind until she hardly 
knew her own identity. How could she 
ever have imagined 

Winnie came flying into the room, 
scarcely waiting to knock: "Oh! Miss 
Marion! Mr. Maynard has come home in 
a carriage and there are two men with him 
— ^he looks dreadful white : : ." and 
she flew down to open the door. 

Marion followed with her heart beating 
almost to suffocation. She reached the 
hall as the doctor and Ralph's confidential 
clerk half carried him into the parlor, and 
he sank into a chair: "Oh, Ralph! what is 
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the matter?" she exclaimed. The doctor 
led her hastily aside. 

**Your husband is very ill, Mrs. Maynard; 
let us take him to the room most convenient 
for sickness, it will not do to move him 
again." 

**Yes," she was trembling in every 
muscle; ** Winnie, my room, prepare the 
bed." 

A trained nurse was sent for. Ralph was 
soon in bed, in the big room of the mother's 
which was Marion's now. The wife, with 
no time for thought, with only a terrible 
agony at her heart, worked faithfully to 
follow the doctor's directions until the nurse 
should arrive. He pronounced the trouble 
typhoid, caused, probably, by drinking im- 
pure water on a business trip he had taken 
shortly before, and perhaps there had been 
some nervous strain, he added, as a good 
constitution will often resist impiuities of 
diet if the system is in a normal condition. 
At this stab, Marion asked with trembling 
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lips, **Is he dangerously ill?" and the doctor 
replied with kindly frankness, **I am afraid 
so, Mrs. Maynard; he will need the greatest 
care and absolute quiet.'* The doctor was 
obliged to leave as soon as the telephone 
announced the nurse on her way, but he 
would be back soon and would meet the 
nurse before she reached the house and give 
her first directions. 

For a while, the patient was in a stupor; 
but just after the doctor left he began 
muttering, and then he broke forth into a 
wail which seemed to Marion's agonized 
ears more than she could bear, — "Marion! 
Marion! come! come and bring the sun- 
shine back!" Then, almost in a whisper, 
**My love, my darling, — " then again the 
wail, "Marion! come and bring the sunshine 
back!" Over and over it fell upon her 
heart until it seemed as if one word more 
would be her death-stroke; and still it went 
on. She sat by the bedside with the hot 
tears rolling down her face, until, unable to 
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restrain herself any longer, she cried out, 
** Ralph! I am here! Can't you see me? 
don't you know me? Ralph! you must 
know me,'* she broke forth with added 
vehemence, as the terrible thought suggested 
itself that perhaps he never would know 
her again; ** Ralph!" she almost shrieked, 
"here is Marion!*' 

The dull eyes fixed themselves for a 
moment on her face: **Who are you?*' he 
muttered; then the wail again, "Marion, 
won't you come? Marion! Marion!" 
Marion leaned her head on his hot hand and 
sobbed aloud. 

**My dear Mrs. Maynard," the kind hand 
of the nurse touched her shoulder, "I am 
here. You will disturb your husband. I^t 
me take care of him now." And the wife, 
recalled from her momentary forgetfulness 
of the sufferer's need for quiet, hurried away 
to Ralph's room and shut herself in that 
he might not hear the sound of her sobbing. 
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>< Twenty-seven 



The Valley of 

the Shadow 

of Death 




HE sank into a chair by 
the bed aad buried her 
face in the pillow. The 
sobs were unrestrained 
for a few moments; but 
they were soon checked 
by the craving to bp 
near Ralph, The doctor had given orders 
that she should not stay in the sick-room, 
as it was unnecessary, and he feared con- 
tagion. Marion had thought httle about it 
at the moment, preoccupied as she was 
with making all things comfortable for the 
sufferer. But now the horror of being away 
from him swept over her with unbearable 
force. She always scorned the thought of 
contagion where service could be rendered; 
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and a nearness which would allow of her 
knowing all that Ralph was passing through 
must tend, in some unconscious way, she 
was sure, to soothe his desolate spirit. She 
determined to go to Helen's little room, 
next to her own, and stay with the door 
ajar between the two, until she could ask 
from the doctor, due in a few minutes, full 
permission to spend as much time there as 
she Uked. As she started up, with a glance 
around, after the unconscious habit of a 
good housekeeper, a chill struck her heart. 
How cold it was, how dreary! She had 
never felt this before. She had taken much 
pride in making the room cosy and com- 
fortable. There was Ralph's desk with its 
office chair, his library, with all his favorite 
books and some of hers, his favorite pictures 
adorning the wall, and on the bureau her 
photograph and those of baby Helen in the 
various stages of her three short years. 
She had even added a few little ornaments, 
for the **hominess" of it. But all these 
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ftimishings did not take away from the 
sense of bareness a man's room always has. 
Comfortable furnitm^ and artistic adorn- 
ments cannot give living human warmth to 
an apartment. Photographs cannot fill the 
atmosphere with the wifehood which is the 
rightful home of her husband's soul. The 
contrast between this and the beautiful air 
of her own room, made more genial by the 
presence of the little daughter, fell upon 
Marion's heart with the blow of a new 
accusation. Was it in this dreary place 
that Ralph had passed so much of his home 
time for many months? And she had never 
felt how companionless it was! She had 
considered books and pictures as equivalent 
to the mental comradeship of wife and child 
in those intimate hours when one withdraws 
from the outer activities to the more real 
self within. She had given him paper like- 
nesses to satisfy the heart's craving, in 
those priceless moments, for the living 
presence of the baby and the wife. Marion 
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sank into an easy chair by which she was 
standing, and the self-accusations had full 
sway now. They told her how often they 
had tried to gain her attention when their 
revelations might have prevented a large 
part of Ralph's past and perhaps all of his 
present suffering, but she had persistently 
shut them out; they reminded her how 
Ralph had pleaded with her to give him 
more of her companionship, and she had 
turned away with the excuse of * 'doing more 
good" in spending her time for others. 
** Doing good!" they cried to her in her 
torture, * 'what you cared for was the flattery 
you gained from the outside world, and it 
was all you cared for! You neglected the 
best of men, one of the noblest God ever 
made, because you preferred the flattery of 
the multitude to the appreciation of your 
husband!" 

And then she began to think of Ralph's 
danger and to ask herself if he would die, 
if she would never be able to tell him how 
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wicked she knew she had been, to give him 
the life's devotion she now hungered to pour 
out upon him. How little she had realized 
the conceit of setting up her own standards 
to the exclusion of his, and of insisting upon 
her self-imposed duty of leading him to 
higher ideals! Why should she have so 
complacently supposed herself capable of 
seeing higher than he? Was he not as 
earnest as she in doing good? Was he 
not as pure in purpose, in thought, in act? 
What warrant had she for judging Ralph's 
desires more selfish or more impure than 
hers? Certainly, nothing she had ever 
known of him of quality of character or of 
act of life sanctioned such a judgment. 

And where was there help from this 
terrible hell of self -exaltation and ambition 
in which she found herself? Could there be 
a God who could lift her out of it? Her 
father had thought so; but dearly as she 
loved and honored him, she had long ago 
relegated to the list of superstitions his belief 
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in a Heavenly Father. Could he have meant 
something like what she was suffering now, 
when he had said to her at times, **If you 
ever find how weak your self-strength is, 
little daughter, you will know whether there 
is a God/' He certainly could not have 
imagined anything like her present wicked- 
ness! 

Winnie came to announce the doctor; he 
was immediately behind, however, having 
come to speak with Marion before going to 
the sick-room. He saw in her worn face and 
nervous agitation her need for a greater 
nearness to her husband than he had at 
first thought wise; and he consented to her 
plan to remain in Helen's room when she 
wished. 

Aunt Bess arrived almost immediately 
after, and Marion sent for her to come up- 
stairs at once. Their quiet talk, tearful 
though it was, had a soothing effect upon 
Marion's agonized heart. For Aunt Bess, — 
as also Mabel, — a few years before, had 
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rejected the old doctrine, and now had a 
living faith in the reality of the other world; 
and as she talked of the possibility of Ralph's 
soon going there, as to some more beautiful 
and larger life, just as real as this, with just 
as real an environment, to live in a real body 
with spiritual senses as real as these material 
ones, even the secret fear of his dying with- 
out hearing her words of sorrow for the 
wrong she had done him became less terrible 
to Marion. The suggestion of **death" as 
being only a continuance of life on a higher 
plane of existence, in a spiritual body which 
spontaneously obeys the impelling force of 
every thought and affection with an ex- 
quisite perf ectness impossible to the material 
one, and which yet is seen in the physical, 
cruddy, in the spontaneous expressions of 
joy and grief on the countenance, — these 
suggestions consoled the wife, in spite of her 
skepticism, because they brought before 
her a picture of future atonement and union 
as real and satisfying as any could be here 
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on earth. The words, in general, were 
familiar enough to her, for they were not 
strangers in the Maynard household, but 
their meaning had never reached her until 
now; and while she did not say that she 
accepted them as true, even as a fancy the 
picture was comforting. 

Aunt Bess had come prepared to stay if 
Marion wished her to. She and grand- 
mother had agreed that their household 
could keep in touch with Ralph's condition 
more easily if one of them could remain at 
his house, but they had considered sadly 
Marion's strong self-reliance and her prob- 
able refusal of any aid from them. **She 
is always ready to help others,*' said Aunt 
Bess, **but she is never willing to accept 
anything from anybody. It would be such 
a comfort if she would sometimes acknowl- 
edge that she needs help, as she does, like any 
other human being." 

**I shall be glad to stay if I can help you," 
she said to Marion, anxiously; and, sud- 
17 
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denly, a perception of others* need for giving 
seemed bom to the wife out of her new 
humiliation. She thrust back the intense 
longing she had to be alone and answered 
warmly: 

**0h, yes, do stay, you can help me so 
much. And will you please telegraph to 
mother? She intends to come East next 
month, but tell her Ralph is very sick and I 
need her immediately." Aunt Bess looked 
relieved, pleased and thankful, and hurried 
away to send the message. 

After arranging for the visitor's comfort, 
Marion went to Helen's little room and 
watched and Ustened with eager anxiety for 
any indications of change in the symptoms 
of the suflferer. She was spared the pain 
of hearing him call her, for the nurse had 
succeeded in quieting him. But her tem- 
porary calmness gradually gave way, and 
the fears and tortures reasserted themselves. 
During the night, she woke with a start 
when, at times, fatigue overcame anxiety, 
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and she dropped into a light sleep. She 
felt she must follow Ralph through every 
phase of his suffering; to sleep was heartless. 
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The Darkest 

^^Twenty-eight Hour 

gUNT BESS was alarmed at 
her haggard face the 
next morning and begged 
her to spend some of 
her time outside the 
sick-room. But Marion 
answered with a moan: 
"Oh, I can't stay away, I can't stay away." 
She returned soon after breakfast to her 
watch and took Mabel's letter with her to 
read. This, however, only redoubled her 
self-torment. For besides the conclusive 
proof it furnished that Mabel had never 
loved any one but Arthur, it breathed, in 
every line, the strong and independent 
spirit of the writer and rebuked Marion 
anew, by recalling her jealous blindness 
which had always held her aloof, in some 
measure, from Mabel, and prevented her 
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from understanding her real character. She 
herself had considered self-sacrifice as the 
highest human attainment; she had not 
dreamed of a higher courage which refuses 
to sacrifice self when to do so would destroy 
a greater service than it would render. **I 
despised her," she said to herself, **and she 
is grander and truer than my highest im- 
aginings would ever have made me.'* 

Presently, Aunt Bess came to say that 
Mr. Lothrop was below and especially 
anxious to see her. Marion went down 
willingly; for a faint hope arose within her 
that this old family friend might know of 
some way to help her. Before she had 
reached the parlor, however, she had put 
the hope aside; a man like him could never 
understand the depths of evil in which she 
had lived. 

Mr. Lothrop was tall, of large frame, with 
an extremely homely face, and such kindly 
eyes that one felt the homeliness as in some 
way an indispensable adjunct to them and 
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loved it. He rose as Marion entered and 
took both her hands in his and looked at her 
worn face with deep concern. 

**My dear child, how is Ralph to-day?" 

Marion's eyes filled at the sound of the 
kindly voice. 

**He is no better, Mr. Lothrop, the doctor 
says it is very, very serious." 

Her old friend sat down by her and asked 
many questions and tried to speak cheering 
words, but as he talked she grew more and 
more distressed. Finally, he said: 

**I am troubling you, I hoped to give you 
comfort." 

**It does comfort me to know you care, 

but oh, Mr: Lothrop," she burst out, 

**you can't understand, it is not merely his 
sickness." She paused, but as if impelled 
to go on; for Mr. Lothrop. had been like a 
brother to her father, and she herself, in 
her younger days, had held a relation to him 
of great frankness and unreserve. But she 
was sure he could feel only horror for what 
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she had to say now; yet she felt the need to 
confide in him as far as she could without 
driving him from her. 

His only reply was the simple question, 
''What is it, Marion?'' 

* * Oh, I can never tell you, it is too terrible." 

He spoke very gently. ** Marion, I want 
to help you, but I have no desire to pry into 
your affairs. Perhaps I took a liberty in 
asking you at all.'* 

**No, no, you could not take a liberty, 
whatever you asked. I am entirely willing 
for you to know, only it is so — so shock- 
ing, I cannot see how to tell you." 

**May I know the nature of the trouble? 
Has Ralph done something wrong?" 

**0h, no! no! he has been everything 
noble and true. It is I, not he." 

**Then I can only suppose," the voice 
sounded even more kindly than before, 
**that you think that you have not been 
good to him." 

'* Think I Oh, Mr. I^throp, I have been 
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wicked, wicked to him. I have been selfish 
and cold and heartless; I haven't cared for 
anything but my own popularity; I haven't 
taken any interest in what he cared for and 
have expected him to join me in every- 
thing I was doing; I have been so conceited 
that I thought I could show him how to be 
unselfish and I have insisted on his following 
all my ideals"; she looked up timidly here, 
to see if she were venturing too far, and 
met only the kindly eyes fixed on her with 
the utmost affection. And now, fearing 
that her description had been too vague and 
thus too lenient to herself, and impelled by 
a sudden desire to convince him of the real 
foundation for her remorse, she added, 
desperately : 

'*And I've been jealous, jealous of my 
Ralph and Mabel when there has not been 
the slightest shadow of a cause"; she 
looked up again, bracing herself for the 
deserved reproach, and saw only sympathy 
in his face, deeper than before. 
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*'My poor child, I know what you must 
be suffering." 

* ' Oh ! it is not what I suffer ! It is Ralph 
— Ralph, who is lying there thinking 
I will not come to him. If I could only 
reach him" — the voice broke in a wail of 
sorrow, and Mr. Lothrop involuntarily 
started up and stood near her as if to shield 
her from some physical danger; **but you 
don't understand; I got angry and accused 
him of caring too much for Mabel, and I 
woidd not see him yesterday morning, but 
pretended to be shut up with a headache; 
and then he came home sick, and I can't 
tell him I know that what I said was all a 
lie. You don't see how wicked I was." 

''Iseeitall, mychUd." 

**Then why don't you despise me, as I 
despise myself?" 

*'Why should I despise you?" 

**How can you help it when I am so 
wicked?" 

*' Every one is wicked at times; you are 
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no different from what any one might have 
been in the same circumstances.*' 

*'0h, no, every one cannot be selfish and 
cruel; there must be some good people in 
the world. And I meant to be better than 
others.'* 

A half-smile flitted across Mr. Lothrop's 
face. **Yes, I see. And this experience is 
saving you, mercifully, from appearing to 
succeed.'* 

*'I don't understand. But I have been 
wicked, and perhaps Ralph will die, and I 
can never comfort him with what I would 
give my life to tell him now." The tears 
flowed again. There was a short pause, 
and then Mr. Lothrop spoke : 

** Marion, how I wish I could show you 
what I know of the loving Father of us all. 
He can help you. Even now, in this bitter 
pain which is so largely from your own 
mistakes. He is trjdng to come to you and 
soothe you. Will you let me tell you some- 
thing of him, dear ? " 
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Marion's whole soul rose in rebellion. She 
started up: *'If there is a God, He is a cruel 
one. I hate Him. If He were good, He 
would not make Ralph suffer as he does, 
thinking I am far away and will not come 
to him. He would not take him from me 
without ever hearing the words I would 
gladly die to speak. He would have some 
pity. He kept me bhnd to the wrong I was 
doing, and now he is punishing me with a 
torture that only a devil could devise. I 
hate Him — I hate Him!" She sank into her 
chair again, and hid her face on the table 
with bitter sobs. 

Though she was almost without thought 
in her intense desperation, she instinctively 
Ustened for the words of rebuke and remon- 
strance. Instead of them, a gentle, strong 
hand stroked her hair, and a voice fell upon 
her heart like the touch of Infinite Love. 
''Poor child! poor child!" it said, *'my 
poor child!" 
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^ Tzvenfy-m'ne 



A True 
Friend 




^FTER a moment, the voice 

\lent on, and its deep, 

warm tones soothed and 

rested like strains of 

music from some land 

of peace which Marion 

never before had known 

or heard of. 

"Some years ago, I called, one afternoon, 

in the twilight, upon a friend. The room 

was like this, and I waited for him, enjoying 

its genial warmth and tasteful comfort. 

When he came, his face glowed with the 

freshly renewed happiness of a father. 'A 

second little daughter,' he said; and we 

rejoiced together. A few weeks later, again 

in the restful twilight, in the same room, 

my friend brought the httle baby to me, 

I took the tiny form, and it turned its little 
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face toward me and nestled it close upon my 
arm. The appeal, unconscious though it 
was, stirred all my heart's depths, and next 
to my own children this baby ever after 
held the warmest place with me of all my 
child friends. They called her Marion. 

*'I watched her growth with almost as 
much eagerness as did her father. She was 
a generous, loving child. As soon as she 
could walk and talk, her delight in giving 
care and attention to others showed itself, 
unmistakably. As soon as she could rea- 
son, her honesty equally manifested itself, 
honesty with herself, a scorn for shielding 
her own motives, if they had been unworthy, 
behind a self-deception. 

'*As she approached womanhood she grew 
away from me. Her interests were outside 
my walk in life, and I have not kept with 
her the friendship of her childhood days. 
But when her father knew he could not live, 
he said to me, * Da not lose all association 
with my self-reliant little Marion. She has 
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reached womanhood without seeing any 
value in the truths which to us are Life 
Itself. But keep yoiu* friendship for her, 
if possible, Aleck. Especially, if she should 
be suffering, go to her. Let her know that 
she has a friend in you who will do for her 
what I would have done if I had lived.' 

**Most gladly I promised to be a father to 
the little brown-haired girl I had loved almost 
as my own, from her babyhood." The hand 
stroked the brown hair again. * * And this is 
why I have come here to-day, my child, — 
to take the place yoiu* father would have 
filled if he had stayed with us on earth. I 
came to fulfil my word to him, glad of so 
valid an excuse for approaching my little 
girl in her suffering with a nearness that 
would have been an intrusion at another 
time. And thinking only of comforting in 
the sickness of her husband, I find my little 
Marion in the deep tortiu'e of remorse for 
her own mistakes. Her earnestness has led 
her into a coiu-se which seemed true to her. 
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but now her honesty will not let her conceal 
from herself the mistake of it. She thought 
herself capable of being better than the rest 
of humanity, or of the greater part of them, 
and it has been revealed to her that she is 
only one erring human being not different 
from others, — just as liable to mistakes, to 
indulgence in unseen error, just as much in 
danger of wronging others and bringing to 
them sorrow and trial. We must all learn 
this great truth, my child, for not until we 
know our place in the common brotherhood 
can we enter into the truest service to our 
fellow-men. The knowledge comes to many, 
as it is coming to you, with bitter grief and 
pain, but the after joy is deep and sure. I 
can see you more truly than you can see 
yoiu-self , and I know, Marion, that the love 
of others is not dead within you, but only 
hidden for the moment; and by this suffer- 
ing you will learn something of how to serve 
your fellow-creatiu'es as one of them, instead 
of stooping to them as a superior. Every 
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growing soul finds, sooner or later, that no 
human being can say to any other, in truth, 
*I am holier than thou.' " 

Marion had gradually become quiet. She 
looked up now and put out her hand to Mr. 
Lothrop and he clasped it warmly. 

*'How good you are to me, Mr. Lothrop. 
The memory of our friendship when I was a 
little girl has always been a most precious 
treasure. The little songs you taught me as 
I sat on your knee have even now a charm 
for me unlike any others. But I have 
thought for many years that you only 
tolerated me for father's sake. I did not 
imagine you were watching me with such 
never-ceasing care, just as he would have 
done." She stopped, as if more words 
would break in upon the deep feehng which 
Mr. Lothrop had reawakened, for all that 
was dear to her in her younger days. After 
a little, she went on : * * But you judge me too 
partially; I have been heartless in caring 
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only for my own ideals, and wicked in my 
jealousy." 

**But you have just said that you were 
blind to the wrong you were doing." 

'*0, yes, that was a momentary impulse 
to excuse myself." 

**But were you not blind, really? Did 
you say to yourself that you wanted only to 
be popular?" 

'*0f cotu-se not, and that makes me more 
of a hypocrite. I pretended to think it 
would be selfish to Hve for my family alone." 

''And would it not?" 

Marion looked bewildered : 

*'0h, I don't know, I can't discuss such 
questions now. I only know how cruel I 
was." 

"I understand. I merely put the ques- 
tion because it is a valid one, and you should 
not let yoiu* grief convince you to the con- 
trary. The only escape from destruction 
by emotion is to think justly. You are 

wearing yoiu-self out with self -recrimination. 
18 
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It is prompted by love, to be sure, but love 
alone consumes ; only when it is united with 
true thought is it life-giving." 

Marion looked up piteously. **I don't 
want to think of anything except how 
wicked I have been." 

''That is natural, but you must not yield 
to it. Too much rests upon you; Ralph's 
welfare, perhaps his life, depends on your 
putting aside all thought about yoiu'self, 
even your self-accusations. His spirit is 
near you, unconscious though he is. Your 
distress can only disturb him, yoiu* cheer- 
fulness will help restore him. And when he 
returns to consciousness, he will need to see 
your face bright with courage. This will 
be a great preventive to his sinking back 
again into a relapse from which he might 
never recover. Will you neglect this work 
of love? Will you waste yotu powers in 
self-thought when he needs their life-giving 
energies?" 

Marion looked perplexed. 
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**I must do everjrthing I can for him- 



every thing; but cheerfulness seems wicked 



now." 



**I know it does to you, but consider; it 
is Ralph's life you are to work for; whatever 
will preserve that must be good/' 

Marion was silent for a while; when she 
spoke there was more hope in her tone : 

* * I see that you are right, Mr. Lothrop. I 
must care for Ralph, whatever I put aside, 
and I will do it. I will take some rest this 
forenoon; I think I can sleep now. And 
will Mrs. Lothrop call? It would be such a 
comfort." 

* * Yes, she will come this afternoon. Good- 
bye, dear child." 

Mrs. Lothrop's visit was short, but even 
in the few minutes of her stay she was able 
to speak many hopeful words, and to em- 
phasize the need of Marion's keeping rested 
in order to make her atmosphere as health- 
bearing as possible; and when Marion went 
to bed, her mind was so filled with the 
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thought of this service she could do for 
Ralph that she sank almost immediately 
into a sound sleep, from which she did not 
waken until the breakfast hoiu*; then her 
first thought was to shun unhappiness for his 
sake. A protecting tenderness toward him 
filled her heart. It was like a new delight, 
and it soothed her that she could so minister 
to him, even in his unconsciousness. 
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^Tkirfy 



A Little 
Comfort 




|R. ELIOT, Mabel, Anita and 
George were not remiss 
in attentions, and Mabel 
brought frequent loving 
messages from grand- 
mother, and Anita from 
Helen, who remained 
with her cousins. Mr. Eliot spent the nights 
at the Maynard home, but went to his own in 
the daytime, as he could keep in touch with 
his business in New York more easily there 
than in a house of sickness; but be told 
Marion that he should not leave Nordham 
for a moment until Ralph was out of danger. 
His affectionate fatherliness was an un- 
speakable comfort to her, and she received 
it with an appreciation which gladdened 
Mr. Eliot's heart. 

Marion was very thankful for the neces- 
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sity, just then, of making her interviews 
with Mabel short; but the first time they 
met she congratulated her on her engage- 
ment, and in spite of the sister's anxiety 
for Ralph, there was no mistaking the 
happiness which shone from her eyes. 

Just before luncheon, on the third day of 
Ralph's sickness, Aunt Bess and Marion 
were together in an upstairs sitting-room. 
Marion had gone there to get away, for a 
while, from the constant strain of Ustemng 
which she felt when on her watch in Helen's 
room. She was having one of her struggles 
with herself, for the bad feelings would 
return at intervals, when she heard some- 
thing of a bustle in the hall, through the 
door, which stood slightly ajar. Before 
she could reach it, it gently opened, and 
with one cry of joy and sadness she was in 
her mother's arms. Neither could speak 
for a while, and Aunt Bess, after giving and 
receiving a warm silent greeting, stood 
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equally unable to control her tears. Marion 
was the first to regain her voice : 

"How did you get here so soon?" 

"Some people came whom I knew, and I 
thought it would be pleasanter to travel 
with them than to come alone, and so I con- 
cluded to give you a surprise. I am thank- 
ful I did." 

"Thankful! Oh, mother I how blessed it 
is!" there was another silence. "I tele- 
graphed you two days ago, but the answer 
came from Tom that you would start on the 
twentieth, so I thought it would be eight 
days more before you could get here." 

"The twentieth! Why, I started on the 
twelfth!" 

"It must have been a mistake of the 
telegraph office. When did you first hear 
about Ralph?" 

"Not till just now, from Winnie." 

The three were silent again. Marion's 
hand sought her mother's as they sat near 
each other, all struggling for composure 
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before attempting to say more. Winnie's 
announcement of luncheon brought relief in 
the necessity for action, although the dain- 
tily provided table, the faithful maid's 
special pride, received little attention from 
any of them. 

When they arose to leave the dining 
room, Aunt Bess said : 

**Now, Marion, you won't need me any 
longer; you and your mother will have so 
much to say to each other, T am sure you 
would rather be alone by yourselves." 

**Dear Aunt Bess,*' Marion put her arms 
around her, for she saw the troubled look 
which Aunt Bess tried in vain to hide, "do 
stay; we can talk together just the same, 
if you are here, if you will excuse us for 
leaving you alone sometimes. I need you 
as much as I did before, your care of little 
things and meeting friends who come will be 
a relief to mother as it has been to me; and 
I am sure it will be easier for you, won't it?" 

"Yes, indeed, if I am not in the way." 
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"You in the way!" It was the first smile 
on Marion's face since that dreadful morn- 
ing, and though it lacked mirth, the warmth 
of affection was there; **as if you could 
be that!" and Mrs. Bailey added her en- 
treaties, and Aunt Bess felt more at home 
in Marion's house than ever before in all 
the four years of Ralph's marriage. 
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The Light Grows 
-^Thirty-one Stronger 



I I 3N'S great longing to 
Ik with her mother of 
1 she was suffering 
IJkfiH^I| IS put aside for that 
^^S^m^M ty by her ready for- 

r ^- _ tfulness of self when 

she understood another's 
needs; and she insisted upon her resting 
after her long journey, and studied her com- 
fort in every detail. In the latter part of 
the afternoon, Anita brought Helen, Marion 
having sent asking to have her come, know- 
ing how her mother was longing for a sight 
of the baby face, which she had not seen in 
eighteen months; and after dinner, Marion 
urged her mother to go to bed early for a 
long night's sleep. The next moming, Mrs. 
Bailey declared herself wholly rested, and 
after Ralph's condition had been ascer- 
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tained, and breakfast was over, Aunt Bess 
left the two alone. 

Mrs. Bailey sat in a comfortable chair by 
the open fire, and Marion was on a rug at 
her feet. They were mother and child again, 
at the confessional; and Marion was con- 
scious of the same feeling of pity she used to 
have for the other girls who never knew the 
comfort of such confessings. 

**You know I told you, yesterday, that 
the doctor thinks Ralph's fever was caused 
by impure water which he probably drank 
on a trip he made to a little town in Con- 
necticut; but I did not tell you the rest of 
it. He says perhaps he had been over- 
anxious about something, and so was made 
more susceptible to the poison, and oh, 
mother! he was, and I was the cause. I 
was so unhappy, and I did not understand 
some things, and I was cold to him, — I was 
so unhappy, and I thought he did not care, 
but when he was first taken sick, before the 
nurse came, he called for me," Marion hid 
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her face in her mother's lap and sobbed con- 
vulsively, **as if — I — wouldn't come to 
him." 

Mrs. Bailey put her hand on her daughter's 
head silently for a few moments ; then she 
said in a low tone, 

** Perhaps it was only a delirious fancy." 

*'No — no — it was not. I have been 
cold to him — mother, you can't believe it 
— I was jealous of him — and Mabel — think 
of it ! There wasn't any foundation for it 
— for she had been engaged, secretly, since 
just before we were. But I must keep 
calmer — Mr. Lothrop told me I must — for 
Ralph's sake — ^for Ralph's sake — ^help me 
— ^help me — mother." 

The appeal and the effort were more 
piteous than the tears, and the mother felt 
for a moment almost unable to control her- 
self. But the thought of Marion's need 
steadied her voice, and she answered sooth- 
ingly: 

**Yes, dear, mother will help you. We 
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must both be calm for Ralph's sake just as 
Mr. Lothrop said. Now wait a little, until 
you can tell me all about it quietly. I am 
sure I can comfort you, I have never failed, 
have I?" 

*'No, never, but this is so different " 

** Never mind the difiference, dear; there 
are wonderful possibilities in mother's love 
for you, darling. Only give yourself time 
to get calm before you speak.** 

Marion buried her face in her mother's 
lap, and there was silence for a long while. 
In her heart she was praying to the God who 
had created the wonderful tenderness she 
had seen in Mr. Lothrop and in her mother 
many times in her life, as now, that He 
would give her calmness, for Ralph's sake. 
It was the first prayer of her fully adult life, 
and deeper and truer than any she had ever 
prayed since the days of baby trust in the 
Heavenly Father. 

She looked up at last into her mother's 
face and said quietly: 
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**1 can tell you now." 

The mother listened without comment to 
the low voice as the tale was narrated: how 
she had believed, from the first, that Mabel 
was in love with Ralph, and that Ralph was 
mistaken in thinking she was not; "He 
seemed so above every other man to me," 
she said, ''I thought it impossible Mabel 
should not love him, too, just as I did"; 
how she began very early to be jealous of 
Ralph's fondness for his foster-sister, as 
evidenced by his unstinting praise of her; 
and how she interpreted every association 
of the two by this preconceived idea, and 
especially his pleasure in having her ride 
with him, and his going out evenings as being 
always to his old home for the purpose of 
seeing her; she explained, also, the influence 
Mrs. Huntington had had on their lives, and 
added : 

"Ralph seemed to grow so cold to me, 
too, which made me more suspicious of his 
feelings toward Mabel, and I can't under- 
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stand it, even now. If it was not because 
he found Mabel more agreeable than I, what 
was the reason? I know you will think Mrs. 
Huntington's ideas all wrong, but please put 
that aside for a moment. Even if they are 
mistakes, how can you explain Ralph's 
singular behavior? I never refused to talk 
with him about all she teaches and to listen 
to anything he had to say about it. But 
let me go on with the rest now, for I can 
never tell it again *'; and she described the 
scenes of the two days before Ralph was 
taken ill. 

'*I knew all the time that Ralph was un- 
happy in my having outside duties, but it 
looked right to me, and I thought he would 
get used to it because it was. I see, now, 
the conceit in supposing my ideas of right 
were so much better than his, — and there 
was worse than that mother, — I was flat- 
tered by Mrs. Huntington and the others, 
and I thought I had an especial gift for 
doing good in the world. How I hate it 
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all, now! But still, I do not understand 
Ralph; he seemed so strange, sometimes; 
he would settle down for a comfortable 
evening at home, as I would think, and then 
suddenly start up and leave me and not 
come back until after I had gone to bed. 
What could I think, but that he was tired 
of my serious aims in life and liked better 
Mabel's bright conversation and more per- 
sonal attentions?" 

The mother was gently patting Marion's 
hand. She spoke as if half to herself: 

"Foolish little daughter! foolish little 
daughter!" 

"I know I have been foolish, mother, but 
about this I didn't know what to think, and 
I don't see now." 

**You don't know, dear, that Ralph loves 
you devotedly, and that your very earnest- 
ness makes him love you more? His letters 
to me are full of his daily growing admira- 
tion for you, and I can read the rest plainly 
in what you say, — you don't know that 
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when a good man loves his wife because of 
her beauty of character, he longs, irre- 
sistibly, to take her in his arms and tell her 
so?" 

**And why didn't he? Why was he dis- 
tant and cold as he had never been before? " 
but Marion's gaze was startled, as if the 
truth began to dawn upon her. 

**Did you never imagine why, Marion? 
How could he when he was trjring to leave 
you free *' 

Marion started to her feet with a look of 
horror: 

"Why didn't he tell me,— why didn't he, 
mother?" 

"Probably because a husband who is a 
pure man cannot plead with his wife in such 
circumstances." 

"And he left me because he couldn't stay 

without pleading mother! what a 

horror life will be to me if Ralph dies!" and 
she threw herself again upon the floor and 
sobbed unrestrainedly. 
19 
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The tears rolled down the mother's cheeks 
as she stroked the soft brown hair upon her 
knee. But in her heart, in spite of the pain, 
was a gladness that this self-reliant daughter 
had found the weakness of her self-strength, 
and she prayed that the knowledge might 
lead her to the Only Strength in heaven or 
on earth. 

As the sobs grew more quiet from sheer 
exhaustion, the mother began talking 
soothingly: — Ralph's symptoms were not 
worse than at first, and, indeed, his greater 
quietness, though not unconnected with the 
treatment, was in itself favorable; the 
stupor would probably not last beyond 
three days longer; and they must keep 
brave with hope, so that Marion might meet 
his awakening with cheery looks. And the 
wife, aroused afresh by the new understand- 
ing of her husband, set herself courageously 
to the task of following her mother's counsel, 
and with her wise and loving help, succeeded 
fairly well in banishing thoughts, which, 
when admitted, filled her with terror. 
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"^Tkirty-kvo 



A Gleam of 
Sunshine 




HE days passed slowly. On 
the seventh from the 
beginning of the sick- 
ness, Marion scarcely left 
Ralph's bedside, fearing 
that he might waken to 
consciousness, and she 
should not be the first object on which his 
eyes should rest. She resolutely drove away 
all but hopeful thoughts, for her face must 
be bright when Ralph recognized it. In the 
afternoon, the nurse bad left the room for a 
while; he opened his eyes from a quiet 
sleep, with a look entirely intelligent. 
"Marion," the voice, even in its weakness, 
was full of heartfelt love. 

"Yes, dear," her voice was low and calm, 
"I am here, — do not talk, you are very 
sick." 
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He was quiet for a moment, and then the 
eyes opened again: 

** Marion, do you know now?" 

Her tone was still low, but all her efforts 
could not keep out of it her intensity of 
feeling : 

**Yes, darling, forgive me. I know how 
wrong I was and all you have suffered. Be 
quiet now and get well, dear"; and the sick 
man smiled and closed his eyes with a look 
of deep content. She sat by him a long 
time, and it was but a moment to her; for 
she was conscious only of the joy of hope, 
and she lost consciousness of all around her 
in a fervent, wordless prayer of hopeful 
pleading for the gift of the life so precious 
to her. 

Ralph gained steadily. Each day, as it 
departed, took something with it of anxiety 
and left behind it more of hope and cer- 
tainty. Marion was much in the sick-room 
now, and Ralph's happy look when he 
opened his eyes and saw her near him filled 
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the intervals of watching with the joy of 
administering to him. 

After that first conversation with her 
mother, the two had tacitly agreed not to 
mention the subject until the crisis had 
passed. But now they had many oppor- 
tunities for considering the questions which 
had so perplexed her. The mother found a 
ready listener in the daughter who had once 
thought herself too wise for such simple 
instructions. 

**Tell me,*' Marion asked one day, *'what 
is there illogical in Mrs. Huntington's theory 
of the relation between husband and wife? 
Our adopting it has made Ralph's life deso- 
late and me unhappy, because we did not 
understand each other and I was jealous; 
but if it were truer and purer than the other, 
should we not eventually have overcome all 
that? And why is it not? Where is the 
falsity in believing that every act should 
have an object?" 

** There isn't any, but only in supposing 
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it necessary, always for it to have a physical 
result. Why were you so disturbed when 
Ralph left oflf kissing you at night? What 
object is there in a kiss?" 

* 'To express affection, of course ; but there 
is no other use possible to a kiss." 

*'And why should the affectional value of 
the other caress, — its power, I mean, to 
deepen ^nd purify the aflFections, — ^be less 
because it may produce a physical result, 
too? Must not its value be as much greater 
as its powers are greater?" 

''Possibly, but still, I don't see. Perhaps 
we attach too much importance to caresses. 
May not my unhappiness have been the 
effect of mere education, of a prevalent 
notion as to their need which has come down 
to us from a childish age? Can caresses 
create love?" 

"Of course not, but they may open the 
way for it to flow from one heart to the 
other." 

"Still, there so many ways besides. Why 
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are not all caresses childish and to be left 
with the rest of childish things? I don't 
feel so, you know, only I don't see." 

**I am glad you don't see." 

Marion looked up astonished. "Why, 
mother?" 

'* Because all this is not the best reason, 
and I want you to feel the need of the best." 

''Then tell me, please." 

**It is just this, dear. All there is of any 
of us is thought and aflFection. We are 
made up of these two great elements, in 
infinite variety of forms. When you were 
first bom, as far as we know of babyhood, 
you had neither, but only the possibilities 
of both. You had to learn to think, and to 
learn to love. The only way you could 
learn to think was by the knowledge gained 
through your senses. You grew in thought 
only as fast as you learned to taste, to see, 
to hear, to smell, and to feel with the sense 
of touch. And there was no way for you to 
grow in love except by the delight experi- 
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enced by your senses. Before you cared 
for an)rthing, you felt my arms holding your 
warm little form close to my own. The 
feeling gave you deUght, and you loved it, 
and then you loved me who brought it to 
you. Then you began to see me looking 
down into your dear little face with love 
for you, and this was a delight to you, and 
from it you loved me, too. And in the same 
way you learned to love other friends, and 
whatever else gave you pleasure, your 
dollies, your pets, and the beauties of nature 
and art. It was through the delight to yotu: 
senses that you learned how to love and 
what seemed worth loving. But now in 
adult life it is the same. Oui thought not 
only rests upon the knowledge brought to 
us by our senses in the past, but is kept alive 
by what is continually so brought to us, as 
much now as in infancy; and our love not 
only rests upon the delight brought to us in 
the past by those same senses, but is kept 
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alive, continually, by the delight continually 
so renewed." 

'*I have heard father quote something 
from Swedenborg which sounds like that, 
but I did not know what it meant. I see 
now. But is it true, entirely, of human 
relations? Could not a child be taught to 
love others by doing for them, without 
caresses?" 

** Imagine it for one moment, Marion. 
It could never be wholly done, for as I 
showed you, the little baby can learn to love 
human beings only by caresses. But have 
you not known children whose mothers 
seldom caressed them after they had learned 
to walk, but who worked hard for them and 
taught them to do kind things for others, 
and were kind neighbors themselves?" 

**Why, of course, the Jacksons were just 
such a family, and how I did used to pity 
the poor little cold creatures, and how 
thankful I used to be that I hadn't such an 
iceberg of a mother." 
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**Yes; you see, dear; and yet there wasn't 
a woman in all our acquaintance who would 
do more for others than she; her life was 
fulLof good deeds. But, dear, let me say a 
Uttle more; marriage caresses between a 
husband and wife who love each other result 
from a deeper love than those with other 
friends and reach deeper down into the 
soul, and theirs must be the greatest of any 
power of the senses. This is why they open 
so widely the way between the hearts of 
husband and wife and are a blessing to them 
when put to their healthful and properly 
controlled use." 

Marion sat quiet for a long time, her 
hands clasped around her knees, gazing into 
the fire. Then she turned and reached up 
her arms to her mother, and they held 
each other in a close embrace. 

"How wise you are, mother dear," she 
said softly. 

"It is not my wisdom; I learned it from 
yoiu: father. And it was not even his 
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originally; he learned it from Sweden- 
borg/' 

*'You were wise enough to understand 
it." 

*'Yes, but not to teach it to my little 
daughter, and save her from terrible sufiFer- 
ing." 

**You tried, always to teach me, but I 
would not learn. I was so ignorant and 
foolish." 

**Well, dear, we grow according to our 
characters, I suppose, and this was your 
way. But I am not analytical as some are, 
not as you are, and so I could not meet your 
objections, nor show you what I meant 
until you felt the need of knowing; but I 
loved your father dearly, and I loved the 
life of home and the making of it as only a 
wife and mother can, and so it was easy for 
me to understand some of the truths about 
marriage, when he taught them to me." 
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Wise Answers to 
Some Perplexing 

-^Thirty-ihree ^^eSttonS 

INITA came over every day 
with Helen, who still re- 
mained with her cousins. 
The child was happy 
there, but she dearly 
loved to make her daily 
visit, and now she was ad- 
mitted, each time, to the sick-room for a 
few minutes and always had something new 
to tell her papa. To-day she brought a 
bisque rabbit that her Cousin George had 
given her. She said: 

' ' I want to see my papa and show him my 
dear wabbit. He bwoke his foot off yester- 
day, and to-day his ear is gone. What a 
life he does lead ! " Her grandmother 
laughed and took her to papa, who 
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sympathized duly with the rabbit's sad 
Ufe. 

The days went on happily, because hope- 
fully. Wttle by little Marion dropped hints 
to her husband of what she was learning 
from her mother, but no connected con- 
versation could be carried on at any length, 
as. yet. 

But the talks with her mother were con- 
tinued, and in one of these she said : 

**I thought you believed, mother, just as 
I do, that women should have freedom to do 
any kind of work they have the ability for, 
or think they have, as men do, even to 
voting.'* 

* * I do, and more. I think they are needed 
in every great department of life. I think 
the government is probably suffering for the 
lack of the feminine in its administration. 
There is a home-making side to govern- 
mental work, as well as to all other kinds." 

**And that involves married women hav- 
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ing some interests outside of the home, does 
it not?" 

''Certainly.'' 

"Well, mother, I'm going to make a con- 
fession; I know you have always thought 
so, theoretically, but practically, it has 
seemed to me that you as as if " 

*'As if your mother were a little too old- 
fashioned, a little narrow because I did not 
have more outside interests. Yes, I know 
you thought so." 

**Why, mother, was I ever saucy enough 
to tell you?" 

'*No, not in words; mothers understand 
what their children think of them without 
having it put into words. I seemed so 
because I loved home life better than any 
other. It is a delight to me to make people 
happy in the home, and while I tried to do 
whatever outside duties came to me, I did 
not seek them. I have no gift for anything 
of the kind as you have." 

**Oh, mother, don't flatter me." 
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*'I am not in the least, Marion. It is 
true, and it won't help you at all to try to 
deny it yourself." 

**But still I must not cultivate the gift." 
Marion spoke softly, to keep any possible 
shade of regret out of her tone. 

**That is not true, dear. But your mis- 
take has been in giving to its exercise the 
prominent place you ought to have saved 
for your home-making." 

**But mother, I don't see," Marion spoke 
impetuously; **I mean to do everything 
possible to make Ralph happy, at any kind 
of sacrifice to myself; but I want to under- 
stand, and I don't. Why is marriage only 
an incident to a man, but if a woman doesn't 
make it the chief end of her life she ruins 
it?" 

*'It is not a mere incident to him, — it is 
the end for which any normal man aims at 
success in his business, — that he may estab- 
lish and sustain the home." 

**Do they both exist then for the home? 
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Is it the best we can do with our lives to 
establish a family that it may exist for 
itself?" 

*'No, Marion, nothing in the world exists 
for itself alone. The whole of humanity is 
interrelated, and each part exists for all the 
rest, just as each organ of the human body 
administers to every other. But an im- 
portant work, — not the chief end, — of any 
one member is to perfect itself and so be in 
condition to give the most perfect service 
to the others. The true home calls out all 
the richest affections, and molds the charac- 
ter into the most perfect form it is capable 
of, and every one who does anything toward 
the making of a true home is doing the 
highest service for the whole world." 

**Why wasn't the old-fashioned home the 
best, then?"^ 

** Because the typical old-fashioned home 
which you mean did have its own existence 
for its chief aim." 
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"And would the mere motive make such 
a diflference?" 

"Yes, you can see that readily, for 
nothing is admitted to a self-seeking home 
but narrow self-seeking thoughts and aflfec- 
tions; while to a neighbor-loving home 
everything that bears upon the good of in- 
dividual or humanity is welcomed and 
cherished and cultivated.*' 

"But if I have this gift, as you say, and 
cannot exercise it, how can I grow individu- 
ally?" 

"Your gift is for clear thinking and ex- 
pression. You do not need public audi- 
ences in order to cultivate it. But it is 
only during your young life that you will be 
deprived, in a measture, of these. As you 
grow in experience, and your children, — I 
hope there will be more than Helen, — are 
older, the public and private duties will fall 
into their proper relations, as of them- 
selves." 

"Still, some people, Anita, for example, 
20 
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criticize Mrs. Huntington severely because 
she, with her one grown daughter, absorbs 
herself in the Woman's Rights Cause." 

**I don't think Anita's criticism is on 
Mrs. Huntington's doing outside work, so 
much as upon her caring so little for her 
home. She seems singularly lacking in 
domestic affections. I think if she were 
more sympathetic with her husband and 
daughter, that Gertrude, at least, would 
probably work with her mother in her in- 
terests. But while the mother is anxious to 
have her do so, judging from what you say, 
she seems to take the very way to drive her 
from it." 

**Yes," answered Marion musingly, **I 
think she is unwise. But mother, what is 
wifehood, really? Just homemaking?" 

**No, much more. It is a growing into a 
one with your husband, you the feminine 
and he the masculine of that one. We have 
no name for the marvellous being which is 
the married pair. All the powers of each are 
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immeasurably increased by this interior 
union in marriage, beyond what either could 
grow to be alone." 

'*Mrs. Huntington would call this 'merg- 
ing' the wife in the husband." 

* * It isn't, any more than it is merging the 
husband in the wife. Both characters are 
modified, each by the other." 

'*And you think that I, for instance, can 
develop individually, as fully in this way as 
by the one I was trying?" 

''Much more so; for you do not give up 
axiyihing, except, temporarily, something of 
the pleasant external form. But you have 
other gifts which are as really yotus, and 
more important, if there is any difference. 
You have especial abilities as a wife and 
mother, and these you were crowding into 
the background. And you are especially 
fitted to understand Ralph, and to give him 
the stimulus, as only a wife can, in the ex- 
ercise of some of his strongest qualities, and 
this you have overlooked. When you were 
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a mere girl and first knew how common it is 
to give the name of 'business' to any kind 
of meanness which will bring gain to the one 
doing it, you were quite enthusiastic about 
what every honest man should do to make 
such dishonesty a disgrace; but now when 
you have a husband who is giving his life to 
just this effort, you do not see the individual 
growth there is in your joining him by mak- 
ing his home a center of strength and inspira- 
tion for such work." 

**I have never thought of it so before. 
How blind I have been!" 

* * You had to learn, of course, in your own 
way. Why, Marion, there is no work in the 
world which demands the fully rounded-out 
character of a human being more than that 
of a wife and mother. A mere lecturer is 
narrowness itself compared with her." 

There was a long silence. It was broken 
by Marion: 

''Mother!" 

''WeU, dear?" 
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**You said you couldn't analyze.*' 

The mother joined in the daughter's laugh. 
*'I can't, though, naturally. But I could 
not help learning all this reasoning from 
your father, he was such a beautiful teacher 
to me. I hope you will know from Ralph 
what it is to have such a husband; it was 
blessedness itself to be the wife of a rich 
nature like his." 

**And to him to have you for a wife," 
answered Marion, almost reverently. 

The mother's eyes grew beautiful with a 
soft light, as from some priceless reminis- 
cence : 

**He thought so," she said, simply. 
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>< Thirty-four 



Out in the 
Sunlight 




" For weeks the clouds had raked the hills, 
the vales vith lainiog," 

^\D little Helen, who was 
at home now, had fretted 
with the confinement to 
the house ; but to-day she 
was happy and busy 
out in the sunshine. The 
windows were open in 
Manon s big room. The odors of early 
flowers and freshly mown grass came 
through them. The soft, cool air stirred 
slightly. The spring bad brought a new- 
ness to all nature, and there was new life in 
the hearts of husband and wife, as tbey 
talked together of their past and their 
future. She had told him of all her terrible 
agony, of her contrition, and her longing to 
dwell close to his heart, with no aim which 
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should not, in some way, be his also; and 
of what her mother had said of caresses 
and their deep value in marriage. Ralph 
answered to the last, ** After all, the prin- 
ciple lay in the very words I quoted from 
Tennyson, only I didn't know it." 

When she had finished, he told her of the 
desolateness of his life during the time of 
their separation; but when Marion began 
to reproach herself again, he begged her to 
turn away from such feelings, for he had 
recalled those experiences only that she 
might understand the result of her experi- 
ment, which she had made in good faith in 
its value. 

"And I was ignorant as well as you," he 
said, "I could not see clearly enough to 
show you your mistake." 

"But I was so cruel, Ralph, in every way." 

"Oh, no, darling, not in intention. Don't 
reproach yourself any more, Marion, it 
makes me unhappy." 

"No, dear, I will be cheerful. But I 
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must say one thing. I don't see how I 
could imagine such falsities about you and 
Mabel." 

'*It was easy when you had once begun, 
and I believe I started the idea in your 
mind." 

**No, it was the story of your being en- 
gaged to her." 

'*0h, yes, but I always praised Mabel, as 
you said; do you know, you seemed to 
think her rather a weak character, and I 
knew better, but I was afraid my love for 
you would influence me to be unjust to her, 
and so I went to the other extreme of al- 
ways standing up for her. I did not see 
how it might appear to be unjust to you, for 
my love for you would always prevent its 
being really so." 

Marion colored and looked distressed : 

** Ralph, I am so ashamed; everything 
you did was from love for me." 

'*I have never had any other feeling for 
you since the first evening we met. But 
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what made the matter worse was a foolish 
habit we all have at the old home; did you 
never know that our saying, ' Oh, Mabel's 
right, as she always is,' is simply a family 
motto, half joke, and half only a way of 
intimating that she's a pretty good sort of 
girl?" 

'*Why, no; I thought you really meant 
it." 

'*You poor child," and then, to Marion's 
astonishment, he laughed; "excuse me, dear, 
I was just remembering the number of 
healthy and normal brotherly and sisterly 
— well, we won't call them fights, but dif- 
ferences, by which Mabel and I have 
strengthened each other's mental muscles 
and sinews; her evenness of temper saved 
us from real quarrels, but we were both 
terribly in earnest when we got at it. But/* 
he added seriously, **tell me this: I have 
puzzled so much over it; why did you not 
care for caresses during these last few 
months, as you used to?" 
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**I did, Ralph, really, only I didn't know 
it as long as you seemed to care ; and I was 
contented to work in my separate duties 
only as long as you would sit by me and 
look as if you wanted my companionship. 
Just as soon as you were indifferent, as 
I thought, I was dreadfully unhappy, and 
sacrificing myself for the world did not seem 
pleasant or desirable, but I was ashamed to 
own it, and so I kept on. And, of course, 
the suffering made me blind and unreason- 
able." 

*'Poor child!" said Ralph again, as his 
hand closed warmly over hers, which was 
resting on the arm of his chair. They were 
silent a while, until Marion said : 

** Ralph, there is something more I want 
to tell you. It is different from what I 
used to think"; Marion's voice was low; 
**I have found out we can't live without 
God." 

**So have I, dear; since that terrible 
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night I have known our need of God to 
uphold us in temptation." 

**Yes, and just as much to keep us from 
the sins of our well-doing, which creep into 
all our good deeds when we deny Him. 
Think of the high kind of life I was leading, 
as I supposed, and what jealousy I cher- 
ished and what cruelty I practiced toward 
you in the very midst of it! And mother 
has shown me how full of comforting wis- 
dom the Bible is when we take it spiritually. 
The Psalms in their literal meaning are 
only rejoicings of a petty king in his tri- 
umphs over his enemies, and in his egotis- 
tical faith in the Lord's partisan protection 
of him; but when I understand the mean- 
ing of 'enemies' not as persons, but as the 
evils of our hearts, they seem to have been 
written for me, especially. Imagine the 
comfort and strength it was to me, when I 
was in utter despair with my own wicked- 
ness, to have mother read to me, *Fret not 
thyself because of evildoers,' and to tell me 
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it meant not to fret because of the evil- 
doers of my heart, — its pride and ambition 
and conceit; *for they shall soon be cut 
down like the grass and wither as the 
green herb; trust in the Lord'; isn't it 
beautiful?" 

'* Beautiful! it is inspiring! Will the 
whole Bible bear an interpretation as 
helpful to our spiritual struggles as this?" 

** Mother says so; she says it is wonderful 
how its meaning unfolds little by little as 
we search for it." 

''It is just the kind of Word of God I 
have longed for. We will study it to- 
gether, my darling." 

And the husband and wife talked on, and 
their future glowed to their awakening 
vision with the blessedness of the closer 
union into which they had already en- 
tered; other little children joined Helen 
in brightening their home, and they saw 
themselves growing daily into the oneness 
which perfects the powers of the soul in 
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both. They wa-e aroused to the present 
by the sudden opening of the door. Helen 
bounded into the room and climbed upon 
her father's chair, her arms tight about his 
neck, and her face pressed close to his: 

''Mama, papa, the sunshine is everywhere 
to-day!" 



THE END. 
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